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The theory upon which the Proposed Concordat is based?’ is 
that advanced by Dr. Oliver Chase Quick in The Christian Sacra- 
ments (pp. 141ff), which may be briefly summarized as follows: 
In ordination the candidate receives both power from God and 
authority from the Church. Since the Church is at the present 
time in a state of schism all such authorization is defective; con- 
sequently all orders are defective in this respect. 

There are many who believe that this theory may well point 
the way to the ultimate solution of the difficult problem of orders, 
but who are, nevertheless, not prepared to accept the Concordat 
as it stands, and that for two reasons: first, its language can too 
; 1 Syllabus on Approaches to Unity, p. 15. 
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easily be construed in such a way as to suggest that the ministry — pe 


of each church is merely a denominational ministry, making no 
claim to catholicity *; nor are misgivings in this respect confined to — 
Episcopalians ; and, secondly, it seems to suggest that all that is 


the authorization now lacking, thus ignoring the fact that the ea 
ministries differ markedly from each other in character. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the two points raised 
in these criticisms, namely, the claim to catholicity made on behalf — 
of each ministry, and the differences between them. 


It is essential that Episcopalians should realize that ret 


terians claim for their ministry, as stoutly as Anglicans do for 
theirs, that it is a ministry of the Universal Church. Witness the 
statement made by the Presbyterian Department of Church Co- © 


operation and Union in regard to Bishop Wilson’s plan for “Dual 
Membership”: “ We find these proposals at variance with the 
doctrinal teachings regarding the nature of the Church as con- __ 
tained in the Westminster Confession of Faith and in other sec- __ 
tions of our Constitution. We believe in the ‘holy Catholic ; 
Church ’ as set forth in the Apostles’ Creed. We believe that the 


Presbyterian Church in the United States of America is an or- 


ganic part of the holy Catholic Church. When we ordain men, _ 


we ordain them not as Presbyterian ministers but as ministers of _ 
said holy Catholic Church.” * = 


This is clear and definite, and we may take it as certain that no 
scheme for reunion will be acceptable to the Presbyterians which __ 


fails to acknowledge their claim. 


Yet the claim honestly puzzles many Episcopalians, brought up 


as they have been on some form of a doctrine of apostolic suc- 
cession. They cannot see how a ministry which was newly set 
up in the sixteenth century by a part of the Church can be regarded 
as a ministry of the whole Church. The fact that in the early 

2 Section (5) of “Things Believed in Common” (Syllabus, pp. 5f) is, of. 


course, intended to guard against such a misconception, but even this is not 
altogether free from ambiguity. 


Syllabus, p. 35. 
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Church presbyters were the ordaining authority seems to them to 
be quite irrelevant. Between the first and the sixteenth centuries 
a development occurred by which the power to ordain was re- 
stricted to the bishops. They alone received it in ordination; 
other orders of the ministry were given no such power. And 
even if, on one theory,* the priest continued to possess the intrinsic 
wer to ordain which he was restrained from exercising only by 
a ruling of the Church, the case for Presbyterian orders does not 
seem to be much better, since the (supposed) ruling was still in 
force. 
_ _A different line of approach, however, makes it clear that the 
Presbyterian claim does not rest simply on the identity of bishop 
and presbyter in the first century. The case may be briefly stated 
i as follows: In the sixteenth century the Western Church finally 
_ faced the fact that it was largely at the mercy of a corrupt hier- 
_ archy. Episcopacy had degenerated into prelacy. Partly because 
of circumstances over which the individual bishop had little or no 
control, partly because of the human desire for power, the bishops 
had, many of them, become great secular lords rather than pastors 
of the flock of Christ. Sacerdotalism of the worst type was ram- 
pant, so that it was popularly held that a man for his eternal 
salvation was dependent upon the capricious good-will of a priest- 
hood more concerned with its own prestige than with the well- 
being of those committed to its charge. Thus the joy and con- 
fidence which should have been characteristic of the Christian gave 
place to either fear or indifference, with appalling results. 
Confronted with this situation, the church in Scotland (and 
elsewhere) said, in effect: ‘“ The root cause of this distortion of 
the comfortable Gospel of Christ is the hierarchy. We know 
from bitter experience ° that the hierarchy will itself take no effec- 
tive action to correct these abuses, even were we ready to trust it 
further. So we, an organic part of the Body of Christ, will act 
on behalf of the whole Body, to purify the whole and to free it 
*Cf. C. C. Richardson, The Sacrament of Reunion, p. 42; also “The Pro- 


posed Concordat,” ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review, April 1940, pp. 112ff. 
5E.g., the failure of the conciliar movement in the preceding century. 
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from bondage. We will set up a ministry on the simple model of 
the New Testament, the departure from which was one of the — 
main causes of our present distress.” 


The assumption underlying this action was, that since the E. 
Christian ministry is “ the representative and organ of the whole 


body in the exercise of prerogatives which belong to the body as _ 


a whole,” * the Church has the power to reform, and even to ree 
constitute it when necessary; that the continuity and unity of the 
Church finds expression in the continuity of the ministry but does 


not depend upon it.” 


This action by the Presbyterian Church was an emergency oo 


measure, how wise or how necessary we cannot know, since we _ 
can obviously have no idea as to what would have happened had — 
it not been taken. Whatever may be said of it, it was not in 


intention denominationalism, any more than was the Anglican a 
reformation. Indeed the question should be faced whether the 


discontinuance of the mon-episcopate in Scotland was much more _ 


startling to many people than the repudiation of the pope in Eng- RN 


land. Furthermore, the fact is not irrelevant, nor should it be — 


forgotten, that the English church retained its bishops. by no 
means of its own accord for theological reasons, but largely on 

the insistence of the crown. In Scotland the reform movement _ 
was initiated not by the king, but by the feudal lords in revolt 


against him, and the desires of the crown were ignored. The 


Presbyterian might indeed argue that the Anglican retention of ‘a i 
bishops indicated a lack of the moral fervor which characterized 


®R. C. Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood, p. 242. Cf. F. J. Hall, The Church 
and the Sacramental System, pp. 62f. 


? There are many who will not admit the truth of this assumption. They & 
argue that since the Christian ministry stems from the apostles who were ap- 


pointed by our Lord, the fact that it is representative of the Church does not — 


mean that the Church can reconstitute it. It is something given, and can a 


only be reconstituted by itself. The present writer dissents from this point of 
view on grounds too extensive to be presented here. But even if the point of 
view were correct, it might be urged that the spiritual effectiveness of the 
Presbyterian ministry over a period of four hundred years is an indication that 
God has accepted and empowered it. Any lack it may suffer would thus seem 
to be that of authorization by the whole Church, which the laying-on-of-hands 
cusean is designed in part to supply. 
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had superseded in importance that of the sacraments. To this 


_ largely secular, for as the movement spread other and worthier aims came to 

_ dominate it. Similarly the English reformation developed from a move to solve 
- Henry VIII’s matrimonial difficulties into a movement for the purification of 
the Church. 
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the Scottish movement,® and resulted in the subordination of the 
English church to the state which might have become total, had 
not the sturdy independence of the Scottish church both given 
pause to the erastian proclivities of the government, and also 
served as a constant reminder to Anglicanism of its responsibili- 
ties as a part of the Church of Christ. 

From the time of the Presbyterian reformation there has thus 
been in existence a church, very different in ethos from the pre- 
reformation church, but claiming that its ministry stands in suc- 
cession to the apostles in that it is authorized by the Church, and 
empowered by God through the Church in ordination, to perform 
the functions which were performed in New Testament times by 
the apostles and the presbyters appointed by them. 

The difference in ethos is due to the new emphasis which the 
reformers placed upon certain of these functions, an emphasis de- 
signed both to correct the abuses which had made the reformation 
necessary, and to reaffirm certain aspects of the Christian faith 
which had in the recent past become obscured. 

One such truth was that of the sovereignty and the freedom of 
God, a fresh apprehension of which had come from the redis- 
covery of the Bible, and particularly of the Old Testament. It 
should not be difficult for us to understand something of the sense 
of exhilaration this must have brought to men who had been ac- 
customed to thinking of a God who was practically limited to 
working through the sacraments when the priest allowed him to 
_ .do so. It is little wonder that the proclamation of the will of 
God, sovereign and free, should have been regarded as one of the 
chief functions of the ministry, the more so since the preaching 
of the word had fallen into neglect in the late medieval church. 
An Episcopalian might perhaps be inclined to say that as a result 
of the reformation in the Scottish church the ministry of the word 


8 This despite the fact that the motives of the Scottish feudal lords were 
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the Presbyterian would, I think, reply that since the word is with “Me 
power the distinction between word and sacrament tends to ar- a 
tificiality ; that the ministry of the word and the ministry of the ae: 
sacraments are one and the same thing—a ministry of grace, of _ 
which the word is the most effective means.° a 

This practical equation of word and sacrament was, however, a 
a departure from the point of view of the medieval church. A 
man ordained to a ministry of word and sacraments so conceived __ 
naturally soon came to regard himself, and to be regarded, asa 
different kind of official from the medieval priest. This was not, a 
however, merely an accidental consequence of a new emphasis on _ 
preaching. It was definitely intended. The abuses and super- 
stitions which had popularly reduced the Mass to a form of magic, | 
and had, in the minds of the people, practically vested the priest 
with the supposed powers of a magician, had resulted in an idea 
of the priesthood as a caste standing between God and the laity, 
and preventing the free access of the individual to his Creator. _ 
This conception of the ministry the reformers were concerned to 
break down. Hence their insistence upon the priesthood of the 
laity, upon the representative character of the ministry, upon what 4 
was common to minister and layman alike. Hence the vital part ‘i 
taken by the laity in the government, both spiritual and temporal, 
of the Presbyterian Church. ae 

The English reformation followed lines other than those taken 
in Scotland. The break with the past was less sweeping. The — 
episcopate was continued as a separate order of the ministry which _ 
alone had the power to ordain. The title priest remained in use. __ 
It was thus made clear that the Church of England had no in- 
tention of setting up another ministry than that which had served 
the medieval church. But of more practical importance than this 
was the retention, after revision and translation, of the liturgy. 
It was this fact which not only contributed most to the continuity 
and development of the Anglican idea of the ministry, but was 

®Cf. Henry Sloane Coffin, “The Possible Presbyterian Contribution,” The 
Churchman, June 1, 1940, pp. 12f. This is an excellent article, which should 
be widely read. 
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also most influential in the creation of the distinctive ethos of 
Anglicanism. The liturgy made impossible such a radical change 
of emphasis as occurred in Presbyterianism, for its due perform- 
ance continued to be one of the chief duties of the ministry in the 
English church after, as it had been before, the reformation. 

Thus it came about that there survived in Anglicanism, more 
than in Presbyterianism, the idea of the minister as one accepted 
and empowered by God to act before him not only as his ambas- 
sador, but as the representative of the Church. On the other 
hand, the fact that the liturgy was now in the vernacular provided 
a check (though not, of course, a guarantee) against a recurrence 
of that sacerdotalism, the eradication of which had been one of 
the aims of the reformation. 

This function of the minister as the liturgical representative 
of the Church is not adequately covered by the phrase “ ministry 
of word and sacraments,” which rather describes the God-man- 
ward movement of the ministry. This liturgical function is irom 
man Godward; it is sacrificial rather than sacramental; it is the 
function of priesthood. It is this which has been, historically, the 
primary function of the Anglican ministry. 

The ethos of a ministry which holds its primary, though not 
its exclusive, function to be the proclamation of the word of God 
is necessarily other than that of one which, while recognizing a 
variety of duties, places its main emphasis upon its liturgical 
office. This, however, is not to say that if one such ministry is 
apostolic the other cannot be. The Presbyterian and Anglican 
ministries are in intention the same. The purpose of each is to 
perform within the Church the divinely ordained functions _per- 
formed in New Testament times by the apostles and the pres- 
byters appointed by them. The difference between them is due to 
a divergence not of intention but, as we have seen, of interpreta- 
tion. The historical development resulting therefrom has pro- 
duced in Presbyterianism a ministry which is primarily (though 
not exclusively) prophetic; in Anglicanism one which is primarily 
(though not exclusively) priestly. 

Nor is the divergence of opinion as to the relative importance 
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of word and liturgy the sole ground for this distinction. While 
the fact of personal vocation is fundamental to the Anglican as 
to the Presbyterian theory of the ministry, no representative 
Anglican would think of attempting to estimate the relative de 
grees of importance attaching to vocation and to the laying-on- 
7 of-hands. He would simply say that no matter how aware a man 
fy may be of the divine call he is not a priest until he has been or- 
bee te! dained; and that a priest without vocation is a spiritual disaster, 
With this may be contrasted the Presbyterian point of view as 
set forth by Dr. Coffin: “ We insist on ordination by the laying 
on of hands of at least three presbyter-bishops. . . . We have, 
therefore, a succession through the continuous action of the 
Church by her accredited leaders; but we think more of God's 
Me continuing gift of ministers, whom He appoints, age after age. 
pet His living presence in and provision for His church is the all- 
. important succession.” *° The stress is here on the charismatic 
element at the expense of the institutional, on the prophetic rather 
than the priestly. ‘ 
It is significant that the difference of ethos between the Pres- _ 
byterian and the Anglican traditions is of the same character as 
that which distinguishes the two ministries. The fact of the 
liturgy has not only contributed to the Anglican concept of priest- 
hood. It has also had a profound effect upon Anglican piety in 
general. For the liturgy is something greater than the prayer of ‘ 
the individual. It is the prayer of the church. He who par- — ri 
ticipating therein makes it the vehicle for the presentation of his ae 
own petitions. and the expression of his own praise experiences a 
certain deliverance from the individualism of thinking of himself 5 y 
and his needs in isolation from the needs of the Church asa _ % 
whole. But not only is the individual delivered from himself. 
The use in public worship by a local congregation of a form au- 
thoritatively set forth inevitably results in a more vital, though ve is 
perhaps still inchoate and undefined, sense of the reality of the 
Church from whom the form comes, to whom it belongs, and 


10 Henry Sloane Coffin, op. cit. 
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whose prayer it is. The liturgy is the prayer of the whole » 7 
Church, past, present, and future. a 

This sense of the reality and continuity of the Church, fostered 
by liturgical practice, has deeply influenced Anglican theology. 
It has softened the naked contrast between the eternity and trans- 
cendence of God and the transitoriness of man which has so 
moulded Presbyterian thought. The Presbyterian, because of 
his concern for the transcendence of God, seems to shrink from 
saying categorically that God of a certainty acts through a sac- _ 
rament in accordance with the disposition and needs of the re- 
cipient.* This, to the Anglican, seems to be insisting upon the 
freedom of God almost to the point of denying his dependability, 
and of ascribing to him something very like caprice. The Church 
is the revelation of the utter dependability of God, and the guaran- 
tee of human dignity. God’s action through the sacraments is 
due to no compulsion external to himself—this is the truth which 
the Presbyterian is concerned to guard. But his action is never- — 
theless certain because of his respect for man, whom he has 
created, but whom he does not treat as a chattel. It is not to be 
denied, however, that Anglicans have sometimes gone beyond 
this, in using language suggesting human compulsion of God. 
Against this the Presbyterian tradition sounds a sharp and needed 
warning. 

Nor is it only at this point that warning is needed. The values 
which we have learned to discern through liturgical worship must 
not blind us to the ever-present danger therein of formalism and 
inertia, to be corrected by the insistent proclamation of the dy- 
namic word of God. The sense of the reality of the Church can 
too easily pass over to an absolutizing of the Church * unless the 
great fact of the sovereignty of God be constantly kept in mind. _ 

The character of the Presbyterian ministry has both deter- 
mined, and been determined by, the Presbyterian tradition, and _ 
that of the Anglican ministry the Anglican tradition. The dis- 


11Qn this see Dr. Coffin’s article already cited. 
12Qn this see Dr. Coffin’s quite just criticism of Anglicanism in the article 
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tinctive authority of each ministry is thus bound up with the 
tradition of which it is the exponent. This fact being recognized — 
the implications of the mutual laying-on-of-hands proposed by 
the Concordat are seen to be profound and far reaching. The 
Concordat should be revised more clearly to bring them out. For 
this laying-on-of-hands is no easy solution of the difficulties which __ 
have separated Anglicans and Presbyterians for some four cen- _ 
turies. On the contrary, it calls for a sympathetic and apprecia- __ 
tive, though critical, consideration by each church of the tradition __ 
of the other, honestly and clearly presented; a willingness to rec- 
ognize and a desire to receive its distinctive values; and an ac- 
knowledgment of past pride and self-sufficiency. Only so can 
this laying-on-of-hands be a means through which is es 
not only the emai of the Church, but the power of God. 


What is the theory in, the Concordat? ss 

What are the objections to the way in which the Concordat seeks to imple- i 
ment this theory? ; 

What is the basis for the Presbyterian claim that their ministry is a ministry 
of the Universal Church? For the similar claim of Anglicans? 

To what extent is the character of Presbyterianism and of Anglicanism the 
result of the historical circumstances of the sixteenth century? 

Upon what doctrine does the character of the Presbyterian ministry chiefly 
depend ? 

What effect has the liturgy had on Anglican theology? 

How would the mutual laying-on-of-hands proposed by the Concordat unite 
the two ministries? 


Hebert, A. G. Liturgy and Society. London, 1935. : 
Moffatt, James. The Presbyterian Churches. New York, 1928. $: 
Quick, O. C. The Christian Sacraments. New York, 1927. ~ ng 


Syllabus on Approaches to Unity. New York, 1940. 4 
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AN AFFIRMATIVE CRITICISM 


“Theological Seminary in Virginia 


- I wish to begin by expressing my admiration for the Presby- 


terian Communion. The Reformation, great and necessary as 
it was, initiated a dominantly centrifugal movement, in contrast 
to the centripetal character and function of Catholicism from the 
second to the fourteenth centuries. Though originally authori- 
tarian in spirit and alien to the temper of the Renaissance, the 
Reformation emerged in time as a divisive rather than a unitive 
factor. It helped to weaken the sense of need for authority in 
faith, morals, and conventions. It reenforced religiously the rise 
of individualism and, later, of unregulated capitalism. It co- 
operated with the spirit of nationalism, which is only today at its 
zenith and is revealed as the scourge of the world. Concretely 
the Reformation culminated in the genesis of innumerable de- 
nominations, sub-denominations, and miscellaneous sects. Amid 
these changing tides and powerful cross currents the Presbyterian 
Church as a whole has to a remarkable extent preserved its essen- 
tial integrity. It has never ceased to bear striking witness to the 
majesty and sovereigtity of God. It has exalted the Bible as con- 
taining and conveying to men a Divine revelation. It has never 
surrendered the concept of the Church as something distinct from 


By Tue Rev. Cuartes W. Lowry, Jn, 
= Professor of Systematic Divinity 


the world and as the Bride and Body of Christ. It hasheldto | 


the institution of a learned ministry. It has stood for doctrine, 
discipline, and dignity of worship and preaching. 

For these splendid contributions I am both as a Christian and 
as an analyst (perforce!) of the present plight of mankind deeply 
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thankful. I rejoiced when, shortly after the Oxford and Edin. e 
burgh Conferences, the Episcopal and (Northern) Presbyterian _ 
Churches through their highest representative assemblies ex- __ 


pressed in a solemn declaration their purpose to achieve organic _ 
union. I devoutly hope that a concrete step in this direction such . 


as is envisaged by the proposed Concordat may be taken. A par- 
ticular reason for this hope, which I have not happened to see _ 
stressed in the various articles that have appeared, is the relevance Me 
of the Concordat to the domestic missionary field. The small _ 


chapel or mission struggling in an already heavily overchurched _ ee 
small community is one of the scandals (in the literal New Testa- 
ment sense of a spiritual stumbling-block) of American Chris- 


tianity. From the standpoint also of administration and finance — Ks ? 
the problem of such missions is likely to grow greater rather than _ 
less. No responsible person would advocate a sweeping hasty 


solution of this problem. But are there not many communities __ 


where the Presbyterians and the Episcopalians could unite happily — 


and effectively? Would not the potentiality of such a united — % 


body as an instrument of Christ’s Kingdom be increased ina 


geometrical ratio? As I write, I think of two Episcopal churches, 
one a mission, the other a prominent well established church, 


which number among their adherents and attendants several Pres- 
byterian families. Doubtless the reverse is true in communities __ 
where there are no Episcopal churches. The proposed Concordat _ 


seeks to regularize such practice, to underline its significance, and e 
to increase it, where a situation warrants union and the people of = 
both communions desire it. From the standpoint of missionary __ 


strategy and of the good estate of the Kingdom of God on earth, __ 
the desirability of such a step can hardly be exaggerated. ec: 

In what has been set down so far, I have spoken without reser- 
vation and with deep earnestness. Coming on now to the specific __ 
subject of the Concordat, I must go on to say that the instrument 
as now drawn up does not seem to me to be altogether soundly 
conceived or statesmanlike in the best sense. The theologians 


and leaders of the two churches, I feel sure, can do better. The : 


purpose of this article is to sketch, against the background of my 
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general attitude and hope, the reasons for my position and to 
indicate issues which I think should be faced more intently and 
frankly. I shall write with the utmost candor, but without any 
controversial barb. The matter is too serious for polemics of any | 
kind. It is important for both sides not to hold out because of 
pride or the motive of face-saving. We tend as individuals and — 

as representatives of our respective churches to do this, often un- — 
consciously. We ought therefore to approach so great a task as 
the Concordat envisages not only with general good will but with 
the utmost humility all the way round. We ought to come with 
the willingness to say that the position we have held may be de- — 


fective—that perhaps we ought to go further and concede some- 
thing very dear to us. It is only in this spirit—which must be __ i «(ae a 
general, not unilateral—that there is hope of a great step forward eo) 


under the leadership of the Spirit of God. - 

The fundamental theological issue raised by the proposed Con- _ 
cordat is the idea of extending ordination. That document will 
stand or fall according to the soundness or the unsoundness of =—s_y 
this idea. 

The idea is a novel one and in this sense is extremely radical. 
That however is no inherent condemnation. The disease which 
we have to cure is novel from the standpoint of the first three- 
fourths of Christian history. It is a disease also to which human 
sin universally distributed has contributed in a very large measure. 
Any cure is therefore likely to be radical and complicated. It is 
axiomatic that a simple traditionalist solution, involving a series 
of unilateral concessions, will not win, and ought not to win, ac- 
ceptance. Nevertheless I question the soundness of the idea of 
the extension of ordination and that for three reasons. 

1. It leads logically, and would lead practically, to absurdity. 
How far the sponsors of this conception would carry it, has not, 
so far as I know, been disclosed. Presumably the theoretical 
limits would be drawn somewhere short of including all the sects 
of Protestantism. But the possibilities of the extension of the 
order of ministry backwards and forwards would seem tobe very 
numerous. Would not the result be a stultifying of basic order? ag 
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Is not the conception of ordination implied by such practice quan- 


for example, would yield the idea of being more or less married. 


dination, but in any case a more successful clarification of the 
concept is necessary. 


eternal, mystical Body of Christ. 


this most clearly in the thought of perhaps the greatest Christian 
father, St. Augustine. The same phenomenon is manifest at the 


and Calvin was their refusal to acquiesce in a onesided reproduc- 


Church Universal on earth and the Kingdom of God remained, 
and it is fair to say that the Reformers gave it insufficient atten- 
tion. They were content to say, as the first Anglican Reformers 
were : “ The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in which the pure Word of God is preached, and the Sacra- 
ments be duly ministered according to Christ’s ordinance, in all 
those things that of necessity are requisite to the same ” (Article 
XIX). This article should be judged in relation to the Articles 
as a whole and the background of the time. It can however 
hardly be denied that it leaves in abeyance the whole problem of 


titative in character? A similar concept, applied to matrimony, . 


Applied to any other sacrament, the result would also be clear 1g 
absurdity. Possibly I am mistaken in this my original reaction _ 
and persisting conviction with regard to the idea of extending or- i 


2. The extension concept seems to invalidate the idea of ordi; 
nation in the Church of God as distinct from any particular de 
nomination or branch of the visible church. It implies, corre. 
latively, a defective doctrine of the Church as the indestructible, 


Involved here is the difficult but utterly basic notion of the 4 : 
Church as at once visible and invisible. There is a constant ten- __ 
sion between these two sides of Christian ecclesiology. We see _ 


Reformation. One of the most notable contributions of Luther. 


tion of Augustine’s doctrine. They stressed, almost in a Cy- __ 
prianic manner, the visible church. But they did so against the __ 
background of the Bishop of Hippo’s great thought of the City of _ ie 
God as an eternal society. As a point of departure for ecclesioe __ 
logical thought and doctrine, this position can hardly be improved __ 
on. But the problem of the organic relationship between the __ 
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order and authority. In practice the maintenance of a virile em- 
pirical church has in every case required a more specific doctrine of 
the ministry. To this consideration we shall return later. At the 
moment the point we are concerned to make is that the idea of 
ordination rests upon the doctrine of the Church as at once visible 
and invisible. God gives this power unto men, that through their 
action in the Church the Holy Spirit Himself seals, sets aside, and 
in accordance with the individual’s spiritual response endows a 


candidate for the Sacred Ministry. Thus through ordination a 


man is made not an Episcopalian minister simply but a priest in 
the Church of God. Similarly, I presume, an elder is thought of 
not as primarily a Presbyterian official but as an elder in the 
Church of God. Schism, though real, does not necessarily in- 
validate such ordination. The proposed Concordat seems to be 
predicated upon a contrary view.’ It appears also to be based 
upon the witty but quite intolerable interpretation of the credal 
article ascribed popularly to a very eminent Anglican ecclesiastic : 
“T believe in the holy Catholic Church, and regret that it does not 
exist.” 

3. If ordination is a matter of degree, what becomes of the 
indelibility of character which it is believed to impart? This 
raises an admittedly difficult and mysterious subject. So, for 
example, does Baptism, which is regarded as unrepeatable. But 
if we face as the early Church did the consequences of an alterna- 
tive view, which in theory would permit an indefinite number of 
reordinations, we see that indelibility is not the fruit of hair- 
splitting but a necessary regulative idea. Ordination is primarily 
a consecration, a setting aside, a sealing by the Holy Spirit in and 
through the sacramental sign of the laying on of hands. Once 
performed it does not need to be re-performed. The ordinand 
receives a new character (in the sense of impress or stamp—not 
morally) which he cannot lose, although the authority to act in 
accordance with this character might for sufficient reasons be 
withdrawn by his ecclesiastical superior. 

1I should add that if the second paragraph of the Concordat and section (5) 


of “Things Believed in Common” stood alone, this statement would be untrue. 
The Concordat as a whole seems to warrant it. 
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Now since the Concordat disclaims any thought of reordination, — Be 
it may be said that there is no problem from the angle of indelibil- 
ity. But the Concordat does propose supplementation and exten. __ 
sion of ordination. This is the crux of the document. Its pre 
supposition is the partial invalidity of all orders. How then can 
it be said that the idea of ministerial character is not involved? _ 

The second fundamental issue raised by the Concordat concerns — 
the order of priesthood. A move toward reunion involving the Bi ; 
problem of ordination which simply ignores this will come to no es 
good. Too many Episcopalians have themselves ignored it, -— 


ag 


troubling to justify them or think through their meaning. One os 
advantage which such a discussion as this might have, is to supply _ Q 3 
the stimulus for a thorough consideration of the office of a priest. _ 
The two words ‘ priest ’ and ‘presbyter ’ may be related etymo- _ 
logically, the former being a contraction of the longer term, * 
Alternatively ‘ priest’ may come from ‘stand before’ and denote __ 
one who presides or officiates. Presbyter is the more important os 
word for the first centuries of Church History, though it did not 
connote, as it tends to connote with us, especially in the English is 
form of ‘ elder,’ an entire absence of sacerdotal or priestly func- __ 
tions. These were carefully differentiated from corresponding — 
or parallel functions in pagan worship, but John 20: 21-23 and 
Matthew 16: 18, 19 (cf. Matt. 18: 18) show that the exercise of * 
authority connected with the relation of the human soul to God — . 
dates from a very early time in the Church. This fact together ae 
with the example of the Temple worship in the Jewish Church _ 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, with its emphasis upon the porte a 
sacrifice and perpetual high priesthood of Christ, made it possible __ 
for the sacerdotal element to loom larger and larger as the cen- 4 f 
turies went by. In the Medieval Church priesthood in the sense _ 
of one before the altar of sacrifice becomes the essential element — 
in the Ministry. The independent place of the bishop is even 
minimised, since the sacerdotal function is the principal thing. 
This gives us the background of the Reformation, which was in _ 
part a thoroughgoing revolt against sacerdotal claims and preroga- ¢ % 
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tives. The Calvinists returned to presbyter or elder, dropping 
both bishop and priest. British Methodists did the same after 
the death of John Wesley and their secession from the Church of 
England. The English Church however retained the traditional 
threefold order of the Ministry in spite of the influence of the new 
Continental theology, as demonstrated by the Articles of Religion. 
Subsequent history shows how deep was the organic reality cor- 
responding to this traditionalism of practice. The seventeenth 
century divines, differing from their master Hooker, emphasized 
the priesthood and the idea of sacrifice, though in a purified and 
definitely anti-Tridentine form. Their ideal was- the classic 
Church of the first four councils. The prototype of the modified 
concept of priesthood was the presbyter-priest of the same period. 
More specifically, the priest was one set aside through solemn 
ordination by the bishop to preside at Divine service conceived of 
as a threefold spiritual sacrifice : the commemoration by act of the 
representative priest of the one actual, all-sufficient sacrifice of 
Christ upon His Cross, the corporate offering of praise and 
thanksgiving, and the individual oblation of soul and body in the 
closest communion with Jesus Christ Himself. (He was also set 
aside to be the pastor of a flock and the steward of the mystery or 
revelation of God through His Word, and the three things are co- 
ordinate; but we are trying to get at the special Anglican under- 
standing of priesthood. ) 

It is just here that the Anglican Communion has its distinctive 
character. Broadly considered, it has much in common with nor- 
mative Protestantism. The use of minister in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and of presbyter there and in the Canons brings this 
out. I favor their retention. I do not desire a revival of medie- 
val or Tridentine sacerdotalism, although I revere the Middle 
Ages and I would speak without disrespect or disparagement of 
the great Roman Catholic Church. But the attribute of Angli- 
canism of which we are thinking has been the focus of all that has 
made this Church influential in the modern Reunion Movement 
and has encouraged the hope among Anglicans and other Chris- 
tians that it might prove a bridge between Catholicism and Pro- 
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testantism. Various Protestant bodies have been rediscovering 
the meaning of congregational worship, the utility of aesthetic 
and liturgical forms, the reality of the Church Catholic, and the 
power and truth of the sacramental idea. It is a simple matter 
of fact that in this renaissance within Protestantism, the Anglican 
Communion has played a great indirect role. But what is respon- 
sible for the conservation within Anglicanism of all this? The 
answer is clear. No evolution of forms and outward characteris- 
tics in the life of an institution is accidental. Ideas control them, 
although such ideas may be embodied and evocative through feel- 
ings rather than formally articulate. The idea of priesthood, 
which in turn is related to episcopacy, is the mainspring of this 
conservation, and it is safe to say that no Christian body will re- 
cover in its strength and richness, albeit refined and purified, the 
heritage of the Catholic Church while ignoring the conception of 
priesthood. This, of course, does not mean that the concept 
might not be recovered under cover of another term, just as in 
reverse order sixteenth century Anglicanism recovered something 
of the Reformation emphasis without changing terms. The thing 
not the name is primary. On the other hand, names are very 
helpful. They save time, make for clearness, and render possible 
the operations of the intellect which we call logic. 

The third issue is Episcopacy. Limitations of space prevent 
me from dealing with this point save in the sketchiest manner. 

What is the normative Anglican view of bishops? There is, I 
believe, no official dogmatically defined doctrine, though there is a 
canonically regulated practice, which may be held to have theo- 
retical implications. The normative or most characteristic view, 
judged by all relevant evidence, might be described in the follow- 
ing way. The institution of Episcopacy is of divine institution 
and is highly expedient. The bishop is, symbolically and func- 
tionally, what the apostle was in the primitive Church. He is 
necessary to the highest welfare and fullest integrity of the 
Church, but his absence does not destroy the existence of a true 
Church of Christ. He depends upon the Church as an organ, 
not the Church upon him. For this reason, though their estima- 
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yinist Protestants? They were not against Episcopacy as such, _ 


| _ that the succession was held to be one of presbyters. Now in the 
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tion of Episcopacy was very high, the generality of our divines in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries refused to unchurch Con- 
tinental Protestants. Nor can it be said that this was because of 
the impossibility of the latter’s securing episcopal orders, for the 
Anglicans would gladly have transmitted them. The conclusion 
is unavoidable that there was a real element of liberality and open- 
mindedness in the position of classic Anglicanism on this matter. 
Political considerations may have affected it to a limited extent, 
but they cannot explain it. 

What, on the other hand, was the view of Lutheran and Cal- 


but they were not much interested in it. They were concerned 
with a return to the pure Word of God and the revival of a Scrip- 
tural sacramentalism. Their attention was riveted much more | 
upon the actual spiritual and prophetic power of the minister than 
upon the form of his ordination. They emphasized strongly the 
doctrine of the Church, but seem to have regarded the question of 
order as quite subsidiary. Modern Lutherans and Dutch and 
Swiss Calvinists, so far as I can judge from ecumenical discus- 
sions and personal impressions, continue to a marked extent to 
reflect this view. They are very tolerant toward Anglicans, 
whose prestige in the Ecumenical Movement has been great, but _ 
they can make little of the everlasting tenacity of the latter with _ = 
regard to ministerial order and church polity. Scottish Pres- _ 
byterians, in contrast, seem to have swung away from the Con- 
tinent in this matter. I am insufficiently familiar with their his- 
tory to summarize the reaction or to judge how much they have 
been influenced by the close juxtaposition and periodic interlacing 
(for a century and a half) of Episcopal and Presbyterian forms 
resulting from Scotland’s membership in the British State since 
the death of Elizabeth. Certainly at Edinburgh the Scottish 
Presbyterians came forward with a doctrine of the Apostolic Suc- 
cession which was astonishing in its resemblance to that of Greek 
Orthodox and Anglo-Catholics alike, the only difference being 
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Concordat it is affirmed that the Episcopal and the Presbyterian 
Churches agree in believing in Episcopal Ordination. oe 

Such a statement is extremely interesting and should be gratify. _ EB 
ing to Episcopalians. It might, not unjustly, give rise to the 
opinion that things were moving very fast indeed. But I believe 
in all seriousness that the Presbyterian gravitation in the direction _ 
of a higher evaluation of basic order and historical continuity (if _ a 
my judgment in this matter is correct) is enormously significant. a 
It should be of great help in the accomplishment of the organic s 
union which is the declared goal of the two bodies. Only it is 
necessary for both parties to be very honest and humble. (I do 
not say they have not been; I simply as a sinner myself raise the 
query which, I think, has arisen in many minds.) In fairness to 
two noble traditions, a drastic telescoping should be subjected to 
careful scrutiny. The questions should be asked and answered: Is 
justice being done to the historical Episcopate? How far does 
this affirmation of the Concordat reflect Presbyterian history, 
Presbyterian practice in relation to the ordinations of ministers of 
other denominations, and the sentiment of plain Presbyterians as 
well as of Continental Calvinists ? 

It may seem that such questions go far beyond the immediate 
issue before us, which is a modest proposal for limited intercom- 
munion, a question which incidentally has already been considered 
constructively by a Lambeth Conference. This is true. But the 
language of the Concordat and the obvious relation of a form for 
the extension of ordination to the whole problem of organic union 
do seem to justify and underline the importance of such questions. 
Also other bodies are interested in this matter, for example the 
Disciples and others as represented by Dr. C. C. Morrison, whose 
pronouncements on the Episcopate have always seemed to me 
worthy of close attention. It is possible, following the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920, to put forward a view of the office of bishop 
which is acceptable to other Christian bodies and is at the same 
time in harmony with the historical ministry as continued in the 
Anglican Communion. But this means (a) that Episcopalians 
must not take a fundamentalist view, so to speak, of Apostolic 
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Succession through the Episcopate; and (6) that Presbyterians 
and others must eschew the simple equation of Episcopate and 
Presbyterate. History forbids either extreme, regardless of the 
origin of the Mon-episcopate in relation to the primitive Presby- 
terate, a point on which the evidence in any case seems insufficient 
to warrant a certain conclusion. 

We have now discussed three theological or more properly 
ecclesiological issues. They seem to me foremost. The theo- 
logical side of the proposed rapprochement as expressed in the 
document “ Things Believed in Common ” appears admirable. In 
view of the theological situation in our own church, I cannot think 
it very seemly for Episcopalians to throw mud at. Presbyterians. 
Further, if the history of the English Church proves anything, it 
proves that considerable comprehensiveness is of the genius of 
Anglicanism. This does not mean that comprehensiveness is its 
quintessential note, as Stanley and the Broad Churchmen proper 
(not Maurice) came close to saying. Such a view is, in my judg- 
ment, vicious and ultimately destructive alike of the Catholic and 
the Evangelical character of the Anglican Communion. If I be- 
lieved that the Concordat was—as Dean Nes, for whose mind I 
have a high admiration, has suggested—a projection of Liberal 
Protestantism or that it would play into the hands of an irrespon- 
sible Liberalism, I should oppose it tooth and nail. On the con- 
trary, I think Anglicans might gain from the theological tradition 
and the modified Calvinist ethos of Presbyterianism. If we per- 
haps have more ballast, our brothers of this tradition draw from 
a deep well of piety and godliness. 

What, then, someone may ask at this point, do you propose? 
In conclusion I shall speak, for whatever it may be worth, my 
mind and heart on this the touchstone of any discussion. For 
theory and practice, whatever we commonly say, do go together 
and are in actuality indissoluble. 

Canon Quick closes a well known discussion of “ The Church, 
Orders, and Unity ” with the following words: 


“In the present confusion of Churches, the only practicable method of ex- 
pressing our genuine desire to make a fresh start, as well as of setting at rest 
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all the various scruples and hesitations of the many consciences involved, seems 
to lie in agreeing that we will all in outward things mutually give and receive 
as much, rather than as little, as truth, reason and charity may allow.” 
_ They seem to me to define with unusual force the standpoint from 
_ which we should all try, and try again, to conduct all discussions 
and negotiations. With this principle in mind and with the 
_ willingness to sacrifice and take some risks if need be, I should 
like to see the Episcopalian representatives go to the Presbyterians 
_ and say in effect: We think as you do that our communions ought 
to draw together. We want from you the best you have and 
_ whatever you think we ought to receive at your hands. That is 
_ for you to say. In turn we want you to have the best we have. 
_ Next to the Book of Common Prayer, which is already the com- 
_mon property of English Christendom, our choicest gift is the 
_ succession of the historical ministry of bishops, priests, and 
deacons. We have no absolute claims to make for it, no excessive 
protestations. We recognize you as a branch of Christ’s Church. 
*" We stand in no judgment upon your ministry in relation to the 
a universal Church of God. We do note from your history and 
ie from observing the ethos of your polity that some time ago you 
4. Se severed episcopal ties and that you have not stressed the office of 
priesthood. The past is past. We do believe however that these 
have vindicated themselves through the Protestant centuries as 
conserving priceless values and that, in addition, they offer the 
_ best prospect for general reunion on a basis of common order as 
well as faith. We want to offer you our best, beginning with the 
limited, experimental step of ordaining as priests those who are 
to minister in united congregations to our people. In turn, we 
__- want the best you have and we ask you to deal with our priests 
who are to minister to your people as you think expedient. 
What such reciprocal action on the part of the Presbyterians 
_ might be, is perhaps the problematic element in my proposal. I 
believe however that a form could be worked out by their the- 
_ ologians which would be the appropriate sacramental sign of the 
spiritual grace which we should seek and desire to receive in 
: uniting with them. I am sure that full, though not necessarily 
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‘authority’ (Christian Sacraments, pp. 141-2). 
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jdentical, mutuality in the whole matter is important for us and 
for the cause of reunion as well as naturally desirable from the 
Presbyterian point of view. Such a sign might be regular or- 
dination as an elder in the Church of God. It might be such 
ordination in form with special intention to emphasize the charis- 
matic endowment, which was so important in the primitive Church 
and which, as Dr. Cyril Richardson has pointed out, it was a 
special concern of the Reformation to recover. Or a special 
form of words in accordance with this intention might be worked 
out.? It is possible that in some such way a plan fully just and 
at the same time in accordance with basic realities might be evolved 
and a bold lead given all Christendom along the path of a radical 
reintegration of Catholic and Evangelical Christianity. 

One further suggestion. I should like to see the two bodies 
begin as soon as possible to ordain jointly a certain number of 
men coming forward for the ministry who have been especially 
instructed in the polities and traditions of both churches. In this 
way, an increasing supply of men fully equipped so far as train- 
ing and ordination are concerned would be available for mission- 
ary areas and strategic points. Also it would soon be possible 
under proper restrictions to call men backwards and forwards 
across denominational frontiers and to give them an experience, 
possible in no other way, of both Communions. 

Such a plan might be feasible, even if the above general pro- 
posal should prove unacceptable. In any case I favor officially 
recognized limited intercommunion to the extent of the Lambeth 

2 In this connection it is possible that the first form of words at the laying on 
of hands in the Episcopal service for the Ordering of Priests would repay care- 
ful study. It is, besides being ancient and the only form known in the Church 
of England, certainly superior to the second form, apart from the difficulty 
which many feel regarding the Johannine words which make up the middle 
sentence. Is it not suggestive from the standpoint of a parallel ordination em- 
phasizing endowment or charismatic gifts? Further the corresponding form in 
Episcopal Consecration is based on the first sentence. 


On the question of special intention, compare Quick’s interesting analysis of 
the essential meaning of the sacrament of Holy Order in terms of ‘ power’ and 
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proposals of 1930. But this would be indeed a feeble gesture and 
an admission of great incapacity and dullness on our joint part. 
I have faith that a better way can be found—indeed that the 
present Concordat points in that direction and has already served 
well in arousing thought and clearing the ground. Only there is 
no point in undertaking an ambitious and far-looking program of 
action unless we are sure that we are founding upon a rock and 
so taking our steps together that they will not have to be retraced. 
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AGAINST THE PROPOSED CONCORDAT WITH THE 
PRESBYTERIANS 


By Tue Rev. Tx.D. 


Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Buffalo 


. have been asked to write the third paper in this symposium as 
one who was known to consider the Proposed Concordat gravely 
objectionable. Due to limitations of space I must regretfully 
deal with the many and grave issues it raises very briefly, sum- __ 
marily, and possibly a little bit dogmatically, and without a great 
deal of the preliminaries I would ordinarily prefer. For these 
defects I must crave the reader’s indulgence in advance. I have 
also found it impossible to deal at all in this article with some of 
the less grave but very real defects involved. 

I must begin by emphasizing the seemingly paradoxical position 
in which one who is convinced of the Catholicity of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church finds himself in facing these proposals for 
Christian unity. The Catholic-minded Churchman, more than all 
others, is obliged by his own most sacred principles to desire 

: Christian unity. It is no matter of expediency to him. It is a 

| 7 - matter of sacred, obligatory principle. It is nothing less than the 

will of God. 

, : But on the other hand, he cannot consent to purchase unity at 

ade the cost of any essential part of Catholic Faith or Order. To do 

_ so would not only be disloyal to Divine Truth—and that means ’ 8 

to God—but it would moreover defeat the very end for which the | m = 

sacrifice is proposed. A “ particular” Catholic Church doing so 


e oe would simply cease to be a true Church at all; and unity with her 
cs would consequently not be unity with the Catholic Church in the 
true historical meaning of the name. And it is of utterly crucial 


importance to insist that to the Catholic the distinction implied 
___ above beween essentials and non-essentials is exactly identical 
263 
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with the distinction in Catholic theology between what is and what 
it not de fide. The Anglican criterion for making this distinction 
differs, to be sure, from both the Roman Catholic and the sharply 
diverging Eastern Orthodox criteria. But it must be conscien- 
tiously and objectively applied. And any proposals which do not 
successfully meet that test must be relentlessly rejected, in the 
name of loyalty to the Catholic Faith, and, moreover, in the name 
of that broader Christian unity, inclusive of the large Catholic 
majority of Christendom, which beyond any shadow of doubt 
would be forever sacrificed by the acceptance of such proposals, 
More than that, to unite with any other body of professing Chris- 
tians on such terms would produce immediate division in the 
Church itself. For those who believed that she had thereby for- 
feited her Catholicity—and with it her status as a true Church 
—would be obligated by their own sincere loyalty to Catholic 
principles to desert the communion of that apostate fragment of 
the true Church. Such a step would not be schism—a great sin 
—but rather the virtue of refusal to join in apostasy, a still 
greater sin. It is vital to understand this, the Catholic viewpoint, 
in attempting to pass judgment upon the merits and demerits of __ 
the present proposals for unity, whether we judge them from the 
standpoint of principle, or from the purely practical viewpoint. . 
Judged by the criterion given in the preceding paragraph, the 
present proposals fail miserably. They are demonstrably disloyal 
to the Catholic Faith and also to Catholic Order. Moreover, they 
lack even the merit of straightforwardness. I proceed to make — 
good these utterly crucial criticisms. a 
While certain patronizing remarks about the Nicene Creed are ) 
included, it is carefully and intentionally not said that it must be 
accepted and believed in the same sense in which the Catholic 
Church originally imposed it, and has continuously believed and 
taught it ever since. And the situation is even worse in regard 
to those other doctrines which a Christian ought to know and be > 
lieve to his soul’s health. I refer to such points as Apostolic a 
Succession, the Priesthood in the Catholic sense, the Real Objec- 
tive Presence, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, Baptismal Regeneration, 
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the Priestly power of Absolution, the sacramental character of 
Ordination and Confirmation, and others. These are all taught 
officially by the Episcopal Church. They are all de fide, whether 
judged by the Anglican, Roman, or Eastern Orthodox criteria. 
But not a word is said to make them the official teaching of the 
Church that it is hoped will result ultimately from the present 
negotiations. Nor is there any provision to pledge such Presby- 
terian clergymen as might apply for the “extension of ordina- 
tion” under the Proposed Concordat to accept them or to teach 
them to such candidates for Confirmation as they prepare under 
its provisions. 

On the contrary, it is proposed, in the form of an assertion that 
we are already agreed on the point, that diversity of interpretation 
be allowed even on the articles of the Creed. And I do not see 
how it can be doubted that this is intended to cover such interpre- 
tation as amounts to the real rejection of such articles as the 
Virgin Birth, the Bodily Resurrection (both of our Lord and of 
Christian believers), and even the Atonement and the Incarna- 
tion. Of course, it is intended to cover all the de fide Catholic 
doctrines mentioned above but not mentioned in the Creed. This 
| is certain because the prime movers in this matter come, both 

within the Church, and in Presbyterianism, from the group com- 
monly called Modernists, who have consistently asserted such a 
; tight while in their present affiliations. I believe that many of 
| _ them do not themselves believe these doctrines (or at least some 


_ of them). And there can be no doubt whatsoever that they are 
Me. intending to make plenty of room for themselves in the society 
. they expect to result from the “reunion.” Such a diversity of 
interpretation far exceeds the utmost that can be conceded on 
Catholic principles. 
q ; I must answer at this point an argument sometimes heard in 
Ey this connection. It is, “ You disagree already among yourselves 
on alll these points. Why may we not be allowed to join you on 
same basis, and share in the same disagreement?” 
: This argument confuses toleration with permission, with a 
right to misunderstand or reject the Church’s teaching. A Cath- 
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olic Church may (within limits, of course) tolerate within tie 3 


borders much that is objectively at variance with her official 
standards. By so doing, she does not fail of her absolutely 


bounden duty to witness to and teach the Catholic Faith in its in- 
tegrity at all times. But the moment toleration becomes authori- _ 


zation, the Church involved ceases to be orthodox, and so ceases to” Be . 


be a true Church. ) 
Now, at present, all the doctrinal confusion among us is one 


a matter of toleration. The Church officially teaches the whole __ 


Catholic Faith. And every layman, even, is sacredly pledged to 


believe all the articles of the Christian Faith. This includes the __ 
Creeds, and also all those other things which a Christian ought “to — 


. believe to his soul’s health.” The clergy are even more 


stringently bound. No priest can honestly take his ordination 
vows unless he sincerely believes and is prepared to teach all the 


official doctrine of the Episcopal Church. 
The Proposals before us would change all this, with their 


silences and their agreement to sanction diversity of interpretation —_ 


without setting any limits whatsoever. Nor can any be set, in 


practice, which would adequately safeguard the Catholic Faith — 
and at the same time make room for the Modernists who are 


among the leading protagonists of this plan. To be content with 


the basis of doctrinal agreement provided for in this plan would - 


not only compromise particular points of the Catholic Faith, but 
would undermine the whole Dogmatic Principle, the whole prin- 
ciple of a Teaching Church, on which the Faith rests. This ob- 


jection alone would be completely decisive, even if there were no _ 


others. 

That being the case, it is comparatively unimportant, though in 
itself very serious, that the measure of doctrinal agreement sup- 
posedly found is greatly exaggerated. It is partly due to the 
Latitudinarian interpretation of our formularies, which I have 
elsewhere sought to show to be erroneous. It is due, in still 
larger part, to a careful, labored, and intentional ambiguity, in- 
troduced into phrase after phrase. It must be well known to the 
framers of Things Believed In Common that the equivocal lan- 
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guage it consistently uses will be interpreted in different and even 
diametrically opposite ways by the several schools of Churchmen 
and of Presbyterians. Yet there seems to be a deliberate willing- 
ness to be satisfied with a purely verbal agreement. This seems 
to me not only theologically monstrous, but totally lacking in 
straightforwardness, and of gravely doubtful honesty. This ap- 
plies also to the passage in the Proposed Concordat in which a . 
large measure of agreement about the doctrine of the ministry is __ 
alleged. 
Passing on to the subject of Catholic Order, we must note the __ 
following serious shortcomings : 


ar requirement is contained that even the bare essentials be 
unfailingly used in the administration of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. 

2. Confirmation instruction is to be entrusted to Presbyterians 
who cannot be assumed to know accurately what the Church 
teaches, let alone to believe it themselves; and who value Confir- 
mation so slightly as to be themselves unconfirmed. The psy- 
chological effect on candidates thus prepared is easy to imagine. 

3. A Presbyterian clergymen receiving the proposed “ exten- 
sion of ordination” could, as a Presbyterian, but as one com- 
monly supposed to have Anglican Orders and authorization, re- 
marry a divorced Episcopalian. 

4. As to the Sacrament of Penance, the Orders in question 
would be of gravely doubtful validity, as will be shown below. — 
Moreover, it is usually held that jurisdiction is essential to the 
validity of this particular sacrament. Now it is gravely doubtful 
whether jurisdiction can be given outside the Catholic Church. 
And it is certain that, on Catholic principles, it ought not to be 
given, even if it can. 

Moreover, the practical side of the problem is loaded with dif- 

a __ ficulty. Is it tolerable to entrust the administration of this most 
Fass intimate and difficult sacrament to men who presumably do not 
_ even know the Church intends to confer upon them the power to 
__ forgive and retain sins, who would doubt her power to do so, who 
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| ls ef would be unwilling to pretend in a matter deemed to border on 
_ blasphemy, and who (even if willing) would be untrained in 
Moral Theology and in the technique used in hearing confessions, 


uninstructed about the “ seal,” and unable to understand the posi- 
tion of the penitent because they have never practiced confession 
themselves ? 

5. But by far the most important violation of Catholic Order 
is in the provisions for the “ extension of ordination” to Pres- 
byterian clergymen intending to remain outside the Church and, 
while still outside, to have Churchmen entrusted to their spiritual 
care. 


A. It must be emphasized at the start that, even if this were to 
be done with an indisputably valid ordination, it is a gross viola- 
tion of Catholic principles to give Orders (knowingly) outside the 
Church. That this violation has already been legalized in Canon 
11 is no excuse or justification for its further extension. More- 
over, many safeguards there provided are lacking in the present 
case. And there are the added offenses of asking the Catholic 
Church to send her children outside her own limits, and in doing 
so of authorizing them to communicate with sectarians, who are 
in addition unorthodox, judged by Catholic standards. All this 
would be a grave violation of Catholic Order. 

B. But the ordinations (if such they can be called) performed 
under these proposals would, in actual fact, be of extremely doubt- 
ful validity. The Presbyterians will have submitted to the cere- 
mony provided by the Concordat just precisely because they deem 
themselves adequately assured that, whatever it is or seems to be, 
it is not the thing they have so consistently refused in the past, viz. 
Episcopal Ordination. Also, they will have asked for and se- 
cured the alteration of the word “ Priest ” into “ Presbyter”’; and 
for no other reason than that they hold the two ideas to be anti- 
thetical, and that they do not believe in Priesthood in the Catholic 
sense, and certainly are not willing to become Priests. It is un- 
likely that they will understand that they are being given the 
power and duty to offer the Eucharistic Sacrifice, to forgive and 
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retain sins, etc. Many would repudiate the possession of ouch 
powers, even after receiving the “ extension,” or would refuse to 
receive it if aware beforehand of its supposed implications in this 
line. There would thus be an extremely doubtful willingness, on 
the part of the ordinand, to receive Episcopal Ordination to the 
Catholic Priesthood. Is an ordination valid if received unwill- 
ingly? 

On the part of the ordaining Bishop, the intention to ordain 
would be present or absent depending on whether the Bishop in- 
volved rejected or accepted the validity of Presbyterian “ orders.” — 
Nor would it be possible in such a case to fall back upon a pre- _ 
sumed intention to “do what the Church does.” For the official — 
intention of the Church herself would have been deliberately left 
highly doubtful. Is such an intention sufficient for certain — 
validity ? 

Emphatically, no! For the laying on of a Bishop’s hands with 
prayer is not a piece of black magic which makes a man a Catholic 
Priest regardless of whether he intends to become one, and 
whether the act is intended by the Bishop and the Church for 
which he acts to be an ordination. The ceremony in question has 
had many and varying significations in history, and neither the 
“form” nor the intention would sufficiently determine its sig- 
nification in the present case. The “ ordination ” would, then, be 
of gravely doubtful validity, just because it would. be gravely 
doubtful whether it is, or is intended to be, true and genuine Epis- 
copal Ordination. 

C. It is a minor but indubitable breach of Catholic Order that _ 
even if the Concordat provided for indisputably valid ordinations __ 
to the Priesthood, these would be given to men not only unor- 
dained to the Diaconate, but actually unconfirmed. iS 


D. If the fact of Apostolic Succession would be rendered ex-- > 
tremely doubtful by the Concordat, as shown above, the doctrine at 
would be so definitely reprobated by implication that only a bare ae ba 


possibility would remain of forcing an interpretation compatible 
with it upon the various passages and provisions of the Concordat. 
A detailed study of the relevant material, which I have not the — 
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_ that, if indeed that much, has been left open. If any doubt has 
been left, I imagine this was done because if it were completely 
excluded, the rejection of the proposals would have been certain, 


_ be less of these than was apparently expected. That the Catholic 
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space to reproduce here, will prove conclusively that not more than 


No doubt there was also the hope that Catholic-minded Church- 
men more concerned with face-saving than with genuine loyalty 
to Catholic Faith and Order might. be enabled to acquiesce, how- 
ever reluctantly, once the proposals had passed General Conven- 
tion over their vehement opposition. Thank God there proved to 


_ doctrine of Apostolic Succession has not been safeguarded is just 
_ what was to be expected. For the main promoters of this plan 
are themselves continually asserting that the Church does not 
officially teach it, but that it is only an allowed opinion in the 
Church, and that it has in fact been overthrown by modern 
scholarship, and is actually false. Naturally they have not in- 
sisted on safeguarding it in these proposals. 

I only wish the sponsors of these proposals had been direct 
enough to be clear and unequivocal in proposing (as I profoundly 
believe the present proposals do) to reject or cast aside the doc- 
trine of Apostolic Succession entirely, and to entrust our com- 
municants to men in Presbyterian “ orders ” with some additional 
rite which is clearly not Episcopal Ordination. I am confident 
such proposals would stand no chance whatever of being adopted. 
If the present proposals have any chance, it is only because they 
are so thoroughly ambiguous that only a careful and detailed study 
by those having a good understanding of the intricacies of the 
theological and historical problem of orders can reveal what the 
proposals really are. I am not trying to be witty, and I am cer- 
tainly not trying to be discourteous, when I say that this seems to 
me to be an effort to unite promoted chiefly by Churchmen who 
do not believe in their Church’s official position and Presbyterians 
of whom the same is true. That seems to me to be the simple 
truth. If they have had the support of some others, it was, I 
believe, because the proposals are so thoroughly disguised with 
ambiguity as to be difficult to evaluate accurately. 
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The least we are entitled to ask is that all intentional ambiguity 
be removed from these proposals before they are presented to 
General Convention for action, and that this be done far enough 
in advance to allow adequate discussion subsequently, and the re- 
moval of any ambiguity remaining unintentionally. This we de- 
mand as a matter of simple justice and common honesty. In 
particular, we have the right to ask that it be made perfectly clear 
whether the doctrine of Apostolic Succession is being safeguarded, 
whether the succession itself is being securely preserved, whether 
we are being asked to reverse our position and accept non-episcopal 
“orders” as valid, though irregular, and whether the ceremony 
resembling ordination is really Episcopal Ordination or something 
else. The Presbyterians also are entitled to know the truth about 
all these points, and to know it clearly and unambiguously. But 
it is chiefly as a Catholic, that is as a Prayer Book Churchman, 
that I make this demand. Only so can we tell whether the pro- 
posals can be accepted without surrendering any essential Catholic 
principle as enshrined in the Book of Common Prayer. Without 
authority to speak for anyone but myself, and yet being supremely 
confident that I speak what is in the minds of thousands who 
understand and believe in the whole Catholic religion as officially 
professed by our Church, I am bold enough to give notice here and 
now that any proposals which do involve such a surrender will be 
resisted without stint or limit. That way lies not unity abroad 
but bitter and unrelenting strife at home. Honesty requires that 
this be said with all possible frankness. | 

Speaking now for myself alone, I shall say what I think is — : 
supremely needed in future negotiations looking toward reunion. an - a 
They should, to be sure, be in the hands of men sincerely desirous aaa 
to reach the goal. But they should also be in the hands of men ae wi 
who know what the official position of our own Church is, and 
who themselves believe it. If there is dispute as to the facts on 
this point, that should be settled by grave and courteous con- 
troversy among competent scholars; not by unsupported assertions 
constantly repeated, nor by a vote of a Convention composed of 
men few of whom have the right to pose as in any measure au- 
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thorities on such a difficult and complicated point. And I make 
so bold as to assert that any scholar unwilling to contend publicly 
and adequately for his convictions as to what the official position 
of the Church is against the best scholars available on the other 
side (however poor he may consider them) by refusing forfeits 
the right to use those convictions as a premise in the discussion 
of reunion problems. For my part, I stand ready to defend the 
view of the official position of the Episcopal Church which has 
been taken as the utterly decisive and crucial premise of my argu- 
ment in this article under any reasonable conditions proposed by 
those who dissent. Unless this premise of mine is completely 
mistaken, the present proposals for unity with the Presbyterians 
stand completely condemned as gravely disloyal to Catholic Faith 
and Order as officially professed by the Protestant Episcopal 

Church in the United States of America. a 
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At the section of the Madras meeting dealing with codperation = 
and unity, the representatives of the younger churches unani- 
mously drew up a statement which included the following passage: 


“During the discussion it became abundantly clear that the divisions of 
Christendom were seen in their worst light in the mission field. Instances were 
cited by the representatives of the younger churches of disgraceful competition, 
wasteful overlapping, and of groups and individuals turned away from the 
Church because of the divisions within. Disunion is both a stumbling block to 
the faithful and a mockery to those without.” 


This statement gives the reaction of the leaders of the growing 
indigenous churches in mission lands toward the fact of Chris- 
tian disunion. It may be characterized by some of the defects 
of youth, such as an ignorance of the historic reasons for dis- 
union, and a failure to appreciate the strength of the forces which 
have brought about the situation. Youthful churches, like youth- 
ful individuals, tend to see only what ought to be done, and 
underestimate the difficulty of doing it. They are severely critical 
of situations for which they are not responsible, and impatient 
of any delay in remedying defects. 

Yet the older churches from lands that are called Christian 
should pause for the consideration of the effect of their divisions 
upon the task of spreading the Gospel, and particularly upon the 
estimate of that effect made by the native Christian leaders of 
mission lands. If those leaders are shocked by the results of 
Christian disunion without appreciating the historic reasons for it, 
or the magnitude of the forces which have caused it, it is also true 
that the Christians of western lands have become so accustomed 
to the disunity of the Church that they may minimize its im- 
portance and become blind to its effects. 
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It may be true that variation is a sign of activity and life. The 
Eastern Orthodox Church has not produced so many sects as the  _ 
Western Church, and it is possible that this may be due toa lack 
of vitality in the East. 

It is also true that while Christendom is divided, so is every 
other major religion. Jews, Moslems and particularly Buddhists 
have their divisions, so that non-Christians observe in the dis- 
union of the Church a phenomenon that is already familiar to 
them. 

But while making allowance for these facts, we must recognize 
the tremendous obstacle that disunion places in the path of Chris- 
tianity. Without attempting an examination of the detailed ef- 
fects of disunion, or giving instances of competition and over- 
lapping, two grave results may be noticed. 

Christian disunion prevents the Church from exerting its 
maximum effort toward the creation of a Christian society. The 
difficulties facing a united Church would be great enough; but in 
the existing situation those difficulties—humanly speaking—are 
insurmountable. Even the greatest medieval popes, heading a 
single, organized Church; found their resources taxed to the ut- 
most in combatting the evil rampant in society. But since the 
Reformation, neither Protestants nor Roman Catholics have been 
able to make headway against the greatest dangers threatening 
religion. Of these dangers, the most urgent is the development 
of an excessive nationalism, whose extreme form is the totali- 
tarian state, which makes demands to which the Church cannot 
yield without denying its purpose. Most of the Protestant bodies 
are national in character, and therefore make a feeble resistance 
to the claims of the state. But even the Roman Church has 
largely lost its power to intervene in the affairs of nations, and 
the present struggle in Europe finds the Roman prelates in each 
country praying for the success of their nation’s armies. Conse- 
quently the Church does little but talk, and has been utterly un- 
able to arrest the development of a situation which threatens the 
collapse of Christian civilization. There can be no question that 
the ineffectiveness of the forces of religion in this crisis is largely 
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the result of Christian disunion. And there can be no question 
that this ineffectiveness is viewed with dismay by Christians in 
mission lands, and that it discredits the Christian message among 
non-Christians. 

It is also true that Christian disunion has a disastrous effect 
upon the minds of those who are considering the acceptance of 
Christ, or who have recently become members of the Church. 
When such a man ponders St. Paul’s words about the Body of 
_ Christ, and compares them with what he actually observes, the 
contrast is disturbing. The amount of shock to the convert will 
be conditioned by what he is taught concerning Our Lord’s con- 
___ ¢eption of the Church, while an intelligent and religious inter- 
_ pretation of history may soften the blow. But for a newly-won 
 eonvert of culture and understanding, the disparity between the 


Kid ett multitude of rival organizations, is an obstacle to the realization 
of Christianity. If this obstacle is not more noticeable in the 
actual work on the field, it is because the men to whom it is ap- 
parent seldom speak of it to the missionary. Yet the testimony 

of the leaders gathered at Madras indicates the degree to which 


the converts are repelled by Christian disunity. 
7 The lack “ unity also has this effect upon non-Roman Cath- 


exist. This t means that efforts to eliminate competition and over- 
a) lapping involve a long and tedious process of education that is 
2 wg seldom conclusive, and that may be defeated at any time by selfish 
ae considerations. Even in Roman Catholic missions there have 

been bitter struggles between the various orders, as in the Rites 
Controversy in the China mission; but such difficulties may even- 
_ tually be resolved by a papal decision, while among non-Roman 
a2 Catholics there is no possibility of a solution through juridical 


_ It is clear that the barrier to the fulfillment of Christ’s purpose 
_ which the disunion of Christendom presents can hardly be exag- 
: gerated. History since the Reformation shows that seldom, if 
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the improvement of world society. Even such questions as the _ 


ever, can the Christian forces unite upon any definite project for 


abolition of slavery, war, and the trade in harmful drugs, cannot __ | 


enlist the full strength of the Christian Church. 

It may be argued that Christ did not intend that his Church 
should be a single organization, with a single head and hierarchy, 
and with uniform laws, customs and ceremonies. The passages 


of scripture dealing with this question would be interpreted in a 


different ways by different groups. 

But there would be no dispute over the fact that the presence 
of the various denominational bodies increases the effect of the 
forces which hinder the advance of religion. Jealousy, bitterness 
over past offences, narrow-minded loyalty and selfish ambition are 
strengthened by the divisions of the Church. 

Groups within society are often referred to as organisms. 
Such language is valuable only as long as it is consciously meta- 


phorical, for the individual man cannot be superseded as the unit _ 


of humanity. But it is true that there are similarities between 
groups and organisms, of which the most striking is this: that 
groups, like individual organisms, struggle for their continued 
separate existence and growth in power. 


The most social of clubs, formed only for the entertainment of 
its members, will soon be considered a cause for which loyalty and 
self-sacrifice may legitimately be demanded. Not only must such = 
a group increase and expand, but any threat to its existence or 
forced change in its customs must be resisted at any cost. And — 
if this is so with a social club, whose ideal purposes are merely 


camouflage for the real function of individual enjoyment, how 
much more will it be true of such serious bodies as the various 
religious organizations. 

Even within a given denomination, where there are no differ- 
ences of doctrine, polity or cult, it is exceedingly difficult to 
amalgamate parishes and churches, no matter how clear the need 
for such amalgamation may be. In the city of Philadelphia, 
within a narrow strip between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, 
in a district no longer residential, lie seven parishes, whose com- 
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bined resources are said to total more than nine million dollars. 
It has so far been impossible to secure any amalgamations among 
these parishes, for each displays a desire for self-preservation that 
would do credit to a drowning man. The parish loyalty which 
is so admirable under certain circumstances, can become a great 
hindrance to the purposes of religion when those circumstances 
have changed. Such situations also exist on the mission field: a 
few years ago, our own mission in China operated three divinity 
schools, without enough candidates to fill one. 

When the force of differences of doctrine, the memory of per- 
secution, divergent habits of thought and customs of worship are 
added to the inevitable tendency for the persistence of the group, 
it is apparent that the obstacles in the path of real Christian union 
are tremendous. It is not surprising that religious organizations 
find it difficult to cooperate and combine. 

And added to all this is the selfishness of office-holders who 
fear for their privileges or their positions, the traditional jealousy 
and distrust of competitors, the conservatism that opposes any 
change, the provincialism that sees no good in any unfamiliar 
practice, and in our own Church, a snobbishness toward all that 
is not our own. 

“Of course there may be other roads to salvation beside the 
Episcopal Church,” remarked a Virginia colonel, “ but no gentle- 
man would think of taking advantage of one of them.” 

These are the factors working actively against religious union. 
Where they are not actually caused by disunion, their effect is 
heightened by it. 

And in our endeavor to spread the Gospel of Christ, we have 
let loose these forces upon non-Christian lands where there are 
no historic reasons for their existence, and have even sought to 
perpetuate them by rousing loyalty in our converts to our gravest 
defects. 

It is fortunate that there is increasing knowledge and fear of 


a this situation within the Church. Leaders among all the branches 


of Christianity are aware of the danger, and are taking various 
steps to meet it. The Pope summons Protestants as well as 
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Roman Catholics to halt the advance of atheism. Among non- 
Roman Catholics, representative groups meet for the discussion 


veloped, and larger codperation obtained. 
Not al are there Christian leaders who are aware of the evils 


are followed with intelligence “ the cultured members of a 


bodies they represent, so that one may be hopeful of —s fa 


advance. 

Yet it would be a mistake to be complacent in our optimism. — 
On the one hand, the forces making for disunion are coonmnaliaa 
and persistent, so that the advocates of a united Church may dis- 
miss all ideas of an easy victory. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible that in our desire for unity we may follow methods which — 
will ultimately defeat our purpose, or sacrifice values that should 
remain untouched. 


It would be possible to secure unity of Christian belief, or- 
ganization and practice tomorrow, under certain conditions, 
Were a religious body to desire unity to such an extent that it 
would voluntarily give up its distinctive features and separate 
existence, it would have little difficulty in uniting with any other 
body it selected. The Pope would welcome the Protestants back 
into the fold, provided they came on his terms, not theirs. There 
is no Christian body which would not welcome the whole race into mc! a 
its memership, provided its standards were accepted without ques- __ 
tion and without change, and that the group controlling it re - 


mained in power. 
But the historical instances of groups willing to make such sac- 
rifices are so infrequent that they may be ignored, at least within 


Christianity itself. Mass conversions have occurred, and it may _ 


be maintained that missionary effort should be directed toward = 


the group rather than the individual. But there are few, if any, : - a 


instances of Christian groups voluntarily and eS ee 
renouncing their separate existence. Even the heretical and — 
schismatic bodies are like the Old Guard in that they may die, but 


of religious problems in the hope that better methods may be de- 23° = 
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never surrender. And this persistence is buttressed by the belief 
that each body is the repository of the essentials of the faith, 
which it must preserve, and to which it must be loyal. It is 
apparent that the path to organic union will be a steep one. 

It is also possible to adopt means which, although attractive, 
would in the end defeat our purpose. If Christ did not intend 
the Church to be a single organization, some argue, why should 
emphasis be placed upon any form of organization, and would it 
not be better to ignore differences of polity and government en- 
tirely? Indeed, is any organization whatever necessary to the 
fulfillment of Christ’s purpose? Is it not sufficient for men to 
live in a Christ-like way, without reference to creeds, sacraments, 
a ministry, or canon law? Probably this attitude lay behind the 
reported effort of Stanley Jones at Madras to have the phrase 
“Kingdom of Heaven,” substituted for the term “ Church.” 
Members of the Anglican Church would certainly feel that any 
method of reunion which ignored or deprecated the existence of a 
religious organization would in the end prove to be a mistake, 
and it does not seem necessary before an Anglican group to argue 
why. But it may be noticed that the Madras Conference agreed 
with the Anglican position, and the word “‘ Church ” was retained. 

It is obvious that while the need for more unity is great, the 
difficulties are great also, while the dangers open before mistaken 
enthusiasm require care that they may be avoided. 

It is obvious also that easy solutions of this problem are un- 
satisfactory. Some have found an easy answer in following 
Newman in submission to Rome. Others may incline toward the 
apparent attitude of Stanley Jones, ignoring the traditional posi- 
tion of the Church. But it may be said for most of us, that we 
cannot follow either of these easy ways, and therefore must 
proceed with all caution, trusting in the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit as shown in the experience of the Church. Our progress 
may not be so rapid as those who see only the need desire, but 
our steps must be firm. 

In considering the various opportunities open to us, it will be 
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CoOPERATION 


_ By codperation is meant a united undertaking in which the co- 
operating bodies remain autocephalous, and in which any central _ 
body is lacking in juridical authority, being largely consultive, a 
and having power merely to make recommendations to the con- 3 fe 
stituent societies. 
It may be said at once that in most instances there is little ob- 2 
jection to codperation in this sense, save from the more conserva- __ 
tive, the more fearful, and the more snobbish. There is no ex- __ 
cuse for the refusal to consult with representatives of the Ortho- _ 
dox, the Roman, or the Protestant bodies, in order that better _ 
means may be found for a common task. In fact, there is no 
reason why Christians should not consult with Buddhists, Mos- _ 
lems and Hindus in order to overcome such a common danger as 
war. Yet throughout our Church it is easy to find clergy and 
laity refusing even to meet representatives of other Christian 
bodies and on the flimsiest of pretexts. au 
Such prejudice can best be overcome through acquaintance with —__ 
the men of other groups. It is inspiring to meet with men so 
different in many ways, yet all filled with an earnest enthusiasm __ 
for Christ, and all agreeing on so many fundamental matters. — 
Such meetings, if they accomplish nothing else, remove misunder- _ 
standing and prejudice, and develop respect and affection. 
Merely to learn another point of view is a gain, while friendliness  __ 
alone is a step forward. eos 
Both at home and on the mission field, there are many under- 
takings in which codperation is unobjectionable by any standard, 
and where efficiency may be increased by means of combined ef- __ 
forts, without any infringement of separate jurisdiction, or ques- _ 
tion of doctrine. Sal 
Many missions operate hospitals, whose medical standards are 
not always the best. It is possible through combined efforts to 
raise such standards, both through inspection undertaken by a 
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common body, and through gifts from such an organization as 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Medical associations and journals 
now exist in the larger mission fields, and are of necessity co- 


operative efforts. 
Educational work can be improved in the same way, while 


schools offer the best example of successful projects involving the 
coéperation of several missions. Our own Church has ap- 
operated with Yale-in-China, the Reformed Church, the Wes- 
leyan Mission and the London Missionary Society—the two latter 
are British organizations—in the operation of Central China Col- 
lege. This institution formerly occupied a part of the old Boone 
compound in Wuchang, and during the present hostilities has 
moved its faculty, students and equipment, first to Kweilin, and 
now to Ch’i-chou. 

The migrations of Central China College, and of other mission 
institutions in occupied China, illustrate another way in which 
successful codperation between missions has been developed. 
There is in the United States an organization called the Associated 
Boards of Christian Colleges in China, and members of our 
Department of Foreign Missions attend its meetings. The emer- 
gency in the Far East has required special funds for the main- 
tainance of Christian education beyond the ability of the missions 
to raise. But by presenting a united front, the Associated Boards 
have been able to raise several hundred thousand dollars, which 
have been distributed among the constituent institutions, enabling 
them to carry on in the present crisis. 

Many other instances might be found of results ochlowé in 
mission lands by cooperation, which humanly speaking, could not 
have been secured by separate action. On this point, reference 
might be made to Codperation and the World Mission, by John 
R. Mott, which lists such instances. 

Active codperation is more difficult in evangelistic work than it 
is in medical and educational work, but even here there has been 
far greater activity on the field than at the home base. Our 
foreign missionary bishops would not think of opening a new 
work without consulting with the Christian agencies already 
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operating in that neighborhood, and would not over-ride a protest io 
on their part. They would not move into territory already adee 
quately occupied by Presbyterians or Methodists. The city of 
Nanking, which before the present situation arose was too large ae 
to be fully occupied by a single mission, was by mutual consent _ = 
divided into spheres of influence, so that there would be no over- 
lapping or competition. In centers containing large numbers a3 Pe 
missionaries of various denominations, it is customary to hold 
union services which are attended by all. In addition to such — ee 
undertakings, there has been an increase in central codperative — ae 
bodies, such as the National Christian Councils which have been — a & 
organized in various mission lands, and which have done excellent — 
work in spite of denominational fears and jealousies. ae 

But the work in the mission field is closely connected with the Bs 4 
work at home, and unless there is codperation at home, the wan am 


necessarily be a certain amount of supervision from the bent ; 
base. It is inevitable that the amount of codperation on the field 
cannot advance far beyond the amount of cooperation between the = 
home denominations. 


of other Christian bodies, usually at board or committee meetings fs. 
of organizations composed of a number of constituent denomina- 
tions. Those not directly concerned with the administration of | i es 
the mission boards might be amazed at the number of occasions — 3 = 


sentatives of their denominations for decades, meet in varied 
capacities and for various reasons, all of which in some way imply 
missionary codperation. Dr. Wood, for instance, knows per- — ae 
sonally nearly every missionary leader of the home organizations 
of all Protestant denominations, and he may meet men like Dr. 
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ts liberty as possible to the missionary bishops, but not all denomina- 
7 
S as cons 10n 1s concerned, the record Of the Ofmicials 
sf the national organization of our Church can hardly be im- 
as * proved. Indeed, men like our Foreign Mission Secretaries spend 
gn which old friends, who have been consulting together as repre- 
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Warnshuis and Dr. Lobenstine half-a-dozen times a month at the 
meetings of various committees and organizations. 

There are also consultative bodies which make recommenda- 
tions to the denominations concerning their general policies and — 
methods, these recommendations usually being in the form of — 
resolutions or findings passed at such meetings as the Madras 
Conference or the Foreign Missions Conference of North Amer- 
ica. At present the chief body of this sort is the International 
Missionary Council, while there is being discussed the formation 
of a World Council of Churches, somewhat like the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

The first great meeting of the representatives of Protestant 
bodies for codperation along interdenominational and interna- 
tional lines was the World Missionary Conference held at Edin- 
burgh in 1910. That conference appointed a Continuation Com- 
mittee, which in 1920 was succeeded by the International Mis- 
sionary Council. The Council has held meetings similar to that 
at Edinburgh: at Jerusalem in 1928, and at Madras in 1938. 
These meetings have been marked by a steady increase in the 
delegations from what are now called “the younger churches.” 

Along the same lines as the International Missionary Council 
are the World Conference on Faith and Order, which has held 
meetings at Lausanne in 1927, and at Edinburgh in 1937; and the 
Universal Christian Council on Life and Work, which has held 
meetings at Stockholm in 1925, and at Oxford in 1937. All these 
are a part of what is called the “ ecumenical movement.” Even’ 
earlier than these bodies, there were agencies involving interde- 
nominational codperation for missionary work, such as the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, which, although now quiescent, per- 
formed a noble work in securing volunteers for the foreign field. 

It is evident that not only is there an increased realization of 
the need for codperation and union, but that there are actually in 
existence adequate organizations of an interdenominational and 
international character for purposes of consultation and codpera- 
tion. In fact, the overworked and harassed secretaries of mission 
boards probably would be glad to avoid these consultations and 
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meetings in order to devote themselves more fully to their im- _ 
mediate tasks. They realize the need more fully than anyone, a 
and are glad to do all they can; but these varied activities must a } 
put a strain on their time and energy. 

There would be little question, however, that all the bodies that 
have been mentioned, and others, are worth-while. They wake . 
information of facts and methods. They result in better under- __ 
standing and remove prejudice. They increase the efficiency of _ 
the work on the field, and tend to prevent the duplication of ef- 
fort. They lead to comprehensive planning, and by combination __ 
are able to achieve what could not be accomplished by denomina-— % aa 
tional organizations operating separately. They have, as a whole, re 
resulted in great good for the missionary cause, and for the __ 
Church at home. 

One of the immediate needs in our own Church is that these _ ‘a 
efforts should be given wider publicity, so that they may be known, 
not only to the few directly concerned, but to the whole body of et 
clergy and laity. Such an attempt was made by the International __ 
Missionary Council working through the various local federations — é 
of churches last year in the Post-Madras meetings and confer- __ 
ences. Missionary leaders like Stanley Jones have addressed 
large gatherings throughout the country in the recent past. But = _ 
unfortunately our Church has seldom taken the part it should 
take in these matters, and it is doubtful whether many of our lay- _ ey 
men have been affected by them. The clergy should lead in mak- __ 
ing our people aware of the fine work that is being done, and the __ 
extent to which cooperation is already a reality. 4 

Yet the usefulness of codperation, valuable though it is, must __ 
necessarily be limited, and the leaders in these movements would __ 
agree that the need which the Church faces cannot be met simply __ 
by friendly gestures, consultations, codperative institutional work, __ 
and advisory bodies. They are a great aid, but they are not the 
final goal. It is therefore necessary to mention a much more 
thorny subject, the matter of organic union. 
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The agencies which have been mentioned by way of illustration Q 
do not, as yet, involve a union of denominations or churches. : 
The International Missionary Council, for instance, cannot do 
more than make recommendations to the various mission boards, 
which those boards are in no way obligated to adopt. A union 
institution like the Central China College depends upon the obli- ; 
gations voluntarily assumed by the constituent organizations, and 
cannot legislate for them. The real difficulties arise when it is _ 
proposed to unite separate religious bodies, or to create central 
organizations which will have juridical authority. 

Suggestions of this sort are continually made, and meet con- 
tinual rebuff. For example, there are indications that the Asso- 
ciated Boards of Christian Colleges in China feel that it would be 
wise to have the constituent colleges in China administered by a 
single central board. It is very doubtful whether our own Church 
would consent to this, even though we realize our obligation to the 
Associated Boards and send representatives to their meetings. A 
similar proposal seems about to be made concerning the operation 
of various mission medical institutions in China, and this also 
appears to rouse mixed feelings. Certain bodies have held aloof 
from the National Christian Councils in the fear that they might 
eventually lose their individual rights and powers. And on the 
home field, we are at present painfully conscious that neither in 
the Presbyterian Church nor in our own is there unanimity of 
feeling regarding the proposed Concordat. The widely-publicized 
scheme for a union Church in South India has met difficulties that 
have prevented its becoming a reality until the present, even 
though the Anglican Church has agreed that the clergy of other 
bodies should participate in ordinations. 

The moment a proposal is made which involves what a group 
fears may eventuate in the cessation of its separate existence, 
powerful forces advance to attack it. It is exceedingly difficult 
even for sincere men to be sure when their objections to any 
scheme of union are legitimate, so mixed are human motives. It 
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is possible to feel that we are defending the faith, when what we 
are really doing is defending our own positions and prejudices, a bi 
All men have a tendency to regard their own ways as right, and in i: ie 
matters of religion, as resting upon divine authority. And Pe 26 
organizations fight for their own power and existence as if a 
were organisms. Therefore, when we react unfavorably toward ie, 
a proposal for union, either at home or on the mission field, the 8 
first step before us is that we should endeavor, by prayer and 
meditation, to free ourselves from motives which we would not — 4 
care to own, and of which we may be unconscious. _ 
But it would be very unfair to suggest that all opposition to _ 
either codperation or union was of this nature. Much of it is not Sa 
only made with pure motives but deserves the fullest consideration _ # 
of its wisdom. 
It would lie beyond the purpose of this paper to consider any 
definite proposal for union, either at home or on the mission field, _ 
But it appears proper to examine briefly two somewhat different — ae 
methods already put forward as designed to lead in that direction. aa a 
Differences of doctrine and polity form a great obstacle to | bs 
Christian reunion. The World Conference on Faith and Order a 
at its meetings in Lausanne and Edinburgh has faced and con- n. 
sidered these differences. It has shown that there are many mat- 4 
ters—and they are of the highest importance—on which the over- _ ¢ 4 
whelming majority of Christians agree. But it cannot be said 
that any of these meetings have shown a tendency on the part a2 
Christian bodies to surrender or compromise their own peculiar 
tenets, or a desire to adopt the peculiarities of other bodies. The 
meetings have resulted in better understanding and an increase 
in charity, and these alone would make them worth while; but ae 
do not indicate immediate reunion of any sort. If theological dif- _ 
ferences are to be removed by discussing them, a new phenomenon ; 7 
will appear in Christian history. a 
When the history of the Christian Church in our day is writ- _ 
ten, a large place will be given to the figure of John R. Mott. — 
Dr. Mott has now reached the age of seventy-five, and while he is - 4 
no longer able to do the work he accomplished as a younger man, 
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he is still an influence throughout the Christian world. Few men 
in Christian history could look back upon such great achievements 
as those which, humanly speaking, lie to his credit. Therefore 
any criticism of his methods in no way implies a failure to recog- 
nize the accomplishments of one of the great Christians of our era. 
Few men have exerted such influence, even to the extent of im- 
printing a somewhat limited vocabulary upon associates; and that 
influence has been exerted by force of character and penetration of 
thought. No man has ever labored more unceasingly for Chris- 
tian unity. 

Dr. Mott has proceeded upon the assumption that in securing 
Christian codperation and union, the best method was to empha- 
size the points held in common, while ignoring those in dispute. 
By following this method, he has accomplished amazing results 
in codperation, and those he has influenced are carrying on his 
work to ever-widening reaches. But the question should be 
asked; what price must be paid when this method is used, and is 
that price so high that organic reunion will be rendered impos- 
sible? An illustration may show some of the factors involved. 

At the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, held in 
June 1939 in Swarthmore, there were representatives of more 
than seventy Christian bodies. Obviously there were many points 
of difference among them, some of which would generally be re- 
garded as of primary importance. Under such circumstances, the 
procedure followed by Dr. Mott made all such matters taboo, 
which involved the corrolary that a large number of really im- 
portant subjects could not be discussed by the conference at all. 
Sacraments, for instance, were not mentioned. A resolution 
stressing the importance of the Bible was unanimously passed, but 
nothing was said about the meaning or interpretation of the Bible, 
for that would have broken the conference into a myriad frag- 
ments. 

The conference, following the recommendations of the Madras 
Conference, dealt with such subjects as Faith, the Church, and 
Evangelism—matters which are fundamental. But the Madras 
report, like the discussions and findings at Swarthmore, would not 
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be satisfactory to a theologian of our Church. It is not that they 
are heretical or dangerous ; but rather that in order to meet every. _ 
one’s approval and avoid controversy, the resolutions and findings — 
have, on the theological side, been made so vague and elementary — 
as to have little value. The conference, following the general — 
practice of meetings influenced by Dr. Mott, agreed on a state- 
ment that all members accepted Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, _ 
and as the divine Son of God. We may be thankful for this state 
ment; but we cannot help noticing that it amounts to ignoring the ; i 
entire history of the Church and the development of Christian 4 
doctrine. Whether we would like to do so or not, it is impossible _ fe 
to go back to the first century, which is what this formula amounts __ 
to. Even at Madras, the representatives from Nordic countries 
endeavored to introduce Barthian theology, and the situation was 
saved only by permitting the chairman of the German delegation — 
to present a statement which was later printed with the findings. 

The method also carries with it this danger; that the matters 
which are discussed at such meetings tend to appear of greater a 
importance to the delegates than matters which are not discussed. —_ 
Consequently one gathers the impression that the chief issues 
before the Church are improved methods of rural work, educa- 
tional processes, and adjustments in the social and economic 
orders. Important as these matters unquestionably are, most 
churchmen would not consider them so essential to Christianity 
as the Incarnation and the Atonement. 

In general, the criticism of Dr. Mott’s method amounts to this: 
That it is admirable in securing consultation and codperation, and 
that it promotes the charity and understanding which are a pre- 
requisite for any project of union; but the method prevents the 
discussion of the most fundamental questions of religion, ignores 
the development of doctrine, and substitutes secondary for primary 
interests. In fact, at these meetings, “ theological” has become 
almost a derogatory term. It is more than doubtful whether any 
organic union can be achieved in such a way. The method is 
admirable where no essential differences exist ; but where there are 
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such differences, the appearance of unity which it gives is 
deceptive. 

The missionary work of the Church may be regarded in part as 
a feature of the diffusion of culture. When a foreign culture 
impinges upon an indigenous culture, there is a resulting fusion 
in which some features of both cultures are retained, while others 
are dropped. This happens whenever Christianity spreads to a 
new civilization. 

The missionary must see that the essential features of his faith 
are included in the new fusion, and he must see that features of 
the indigenous culture which are inevitably antagonistic to those 
essentials are eliminated. With other matters he may compro- 
mise. 

It follows that for the missionary, and for the mission work of 
the Church, the most important question is this: What are the 
essential elements of Christianity, upon which no compromise is 
possible, either in spreading the Gospel among non-Christians, or 
in reunion with other Christian bodies? 

It would lie outside the purpose of this paper to consider this 
question ; but it may be noticed that the Episcopal Church does not 
give a clear answer, and it is not too much to say that the in- 
dividual missionary hardly considers it. It is difficult to see how 
we can proceed wisely in matters of reunion until we have a 
definite answer to this question. We must insist upon retaining 
what we believe to be the essentials of the faith; and we must be 
willing to compromise anything that is non-essential. 

In conclusion, it may be said that in codperation great results 
have been and are being achieved, and these should be better 
known throughout our Church. The possibilities are only being 
explored, and every effort should be made to increase our share 
in such undertakings. There is still too much provincialism and 
insularity in our Church, and there is no better corrective than co- 
operation with other Christian bodies. 

_ With regard to organic union, the outlook is not so bright, for 
_ the strength of the forces against union is hardly realized. Yet 
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the need for union is so great that we must push on toward this 
goal, and one step can be taken immediately and by everyone. 
We can resolve that with the aid of the Holy Spirit, we will not 
permit any selfish or unworthy motive to interfere with the prog- 
ress toward unity; and we can pray that our unhappy divisions 
may be resolved by divine guidance and grace. 
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As a parish minister living in one isolated point in a disunited 
and warring world, it seems to me that the test of my own will 
to unity as well as the faith of the Presbyterian and Episcopal 
| Communions lies immediately ahead of us in our negotiations 

looking toward union. Oxford and Edinburgh are empty phrases 

unless we are prepared to go forward on their premises. Basic- 
ally, membership in either one of these great communions de- 
pends largely upon the accidents of birth and training. These 
two great communions are one in so many practices and beliefs 
that it would be tragic if present negotiations should be allowed 
to fail. We are one in our belief in God, in Christ, in prayer, 
in the divine and human nature of the church. We hold similar 
social views and are one in our attitude toward the vexed prob- 
lems of church and state. We differ somewhat in taste, in ad- 
ministration, in forms of worship, and in our concept of Orders. 
But these are matters in which gracious and faithful people could 
find accommodation within the spirit of Christ if we have the will 
to do so. 
The one great obstacle to union is the problem of Orders. If 
7 approached faithfully, and with a sure grasp of the magnitude of 
| what is involved in refusal to unite, even that difficulty could be 
solved. 

Our basic difference is not a conflict on major doctrinal mat- 
_ ters. We are rather legatees of a historical dispute, centuries old, 
as to exactly what happened in the first century and a half of 
_ the Christian era. This dispute has issued in a drawn battle. 
_ Those who assert that there was a complete system of church ad- 
ministration drawn up from the beginning including bishops, 
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_ priests, and deacons cannot be conclusively refuted. In like man- 


affairs were largely in a fluid and experimental stage, that the 


_ of the original itinerant and local ministry. We possess only 


bishops. The deacons gradually became the almoners of the 


| 


er those who assert that in the first century and a half church 


terms deacon, presbyter, and bishop were used interchangeably in 
a loose manner cannot be conclusively denied their position. 
The truth is, we have a meager historical record of the nature 


incidental references in the Acts of the Apostles and in the Pauline 
Epistles. The very early Christians were familiar with the prac- 
tices reported in the New Testament. With the exception of his 
letters to the Romans and the Ephesians, St. Paul dealt with 
specific controversies which arose from time to time. The very 
titles, deacon, presbyter, bishop, and apostle were old titles which 
were employed before the Christian Church came into existence 
and were later adopted by it. At the beginning there was little 
need felt for any title. For instance, the Apostle who was chief 
of the Jerusalem church in much the position of a diocesan bishop 
was mentioned only as James. In the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
chief apostle of Rome was referred to simply as Clement. Eu- 
sebius at the beginning of the fourth century, when undoubtedly 
bishops had become recognized as the highest of the three minis- 
terial orders, refers to a number of bishops either as those who 
succeeded to the ministry of the community, or presided over the 
people of that place, or as bishops of the community, or as such 
a one who occupied the presidency, the episcopate, or the epis- 
copal office. He used these terms interchageably without any 
hard and fast discrimination. 

Many of the chief figures of the Church in the first century, 
except at the very influential church at Jerusalem, were traveling 
evangelists known as Apostles, a term which was given to many 
besides those in the original twelve. Under the guidance of 
traveling Apostles there developed in time the two lesser orders 
of servants of local churches, deacons and presbyters. Often the 
presbyters were spoken of as overseers, a term which later was 
reserved largely for principal pastors who became known as 
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a name and function, according to the Presbyterian view, belonged 
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church. The spiritual qualifications demanded for a deacon in 
the Pastoral Epistles differed little from those of bishops or of 
presbyters. 

By the second century, the chief pastors had become resident 
ministers in important places, and the title of overseer or bishop 
is then reserved exclusively for this group. As far as we know 
uninterruptedly thereafter, the orders of deacons and presbyters 
continue, but not again were the presbyters referred to as over- 
seers or bishops. 

During the first century, we have some record of ordinations 
in the church. St. Luke speaks of one in some detail. It was 
accompanied by the laying on of hands. But from the second 
century on, ordination was administered by chief pastors in the 
same manner. 

Presbyterians generally hold on historically valid grounds that 
in the first century presbyters were frequently referred to as over- 
seers or bishops. Because in the development of church organiza- 
tion from th second century forward the term episcopos, overseer 
or bishop, connoted the sole power of ordination, there is no 
reason to deny the power of their earlier brethren as presbyters 
to give valid ordination. The Apostles held a unique authority 
and did not appoint their successors. The bishops of the second 
century were chairmen of groups of presbyters, but soon took or 
were given the exclusive power of church discipline and adminis- 
tration. 

The Episcopalian view is in general that by the second century 
the chief pastors had come to be more or less fixed in residence in 
the larger centers, had come to use the name overseer, episcopos, 
or bishop, and held exclusively the ordaining function; which 


in the first century to the presbyters. 


“The Bishops, with all Christian Antiquity, never thought themselves and 
their order to suceed the Scripture Episkopoi, whose general idea is overseer, 
was a word in use long before Christianity; a word of universal relation to 
economical, civil, military, naval, judicial and religious matters. This word 
was assumed to denote the governing and presiding persons of the Church, as 
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 Diakonos (another word of vulgar and diffused use) to denote the ministerial, 


“It was agreed, therefore, over all Christendom at once, in the very next 
generation after the Apostles, to assign and appropriate to them the word 
Episkopos, or Bishop. From that time to this, that appellation, which before 
included a presbyter, has been restrained to a superior order. And here's 
nothing in all this but what has happened in all languages and communities in 
the world. See the Notitia of the Roman and Greek Empires, and you'll scarce 
find one name of any state employment, that in course of time did not vary 
from its primitive signification. The time has been when a commander even 
of a single regiment was called Imperator: and must every such, now-a-days, 
set up to be Emperors?” ? 


Dr. J. B. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, remarked, 


“If Bishop was at first used as a synonym for presbyter and afterwards came 
to designate the highest officer under whom presbyters served, the episcopate, 
properly so called, would seem to have been developed from the subordinate 
office. In other words, the episcopate was formed not out of the Apostolic 
order by localization but out of the presbyterial by elevation: and the title, 
which originally was common to all, came at length to be appropriated to the 
chief among them.” 2 


Episcopalians hold that there were bishops or presiding pastors 
from Apostolic times and that the supposed enlargement of 
powers of presiding presbyters is without foundation. But those 
who hold to the view that a long period of experimentation passed 
before the final standardization of canon, creed, sacraments and 
administration, insist that there is a natural tendency to read back 
into the earlier, more shadowy period a complete and detailed 
scheme of organization. 

Thus the centuries-old dispute which has raged as to just what 
was the organization of the primitive church has issued in a 
stalemate. H. Burn-Murdoch remarks in his Presbytery and 
Apostolic Succession: 

“The theory has been advanced that those who accept the Canon of Scripture 
and the Creed as having authority cannot consistently reject the Episcopate. 


‘The development of the ministry was apparently determined by circumstances 
as they arose, and certainly exhibited variety.’* ‘Standardization was a con- 


1 Bentley, Richard, Remarks upon a late Discourse of Freethinking, pp. 136f, 
quoted by H. Burn-Murdoch in Presbytery and Apostolic Succession, p. 21. 
2 Burn-Murdoch, H., op. cit. 


®Gore, Charles, The Church and the Ministry, 1936 ed., p. 376. = 
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dition of survival. In that process the most important event was the delimita- 
tion of the Four-Gospel Canon, the principal instrument was the monarchical 
episcopate. By the year A. D. 180 we find both of these accepted throughout 
the Catholic Church.’ ‘There was then a period in the life of the Church prior 
to final standardization which looks precarious. As Dr. Streeter makes evident, 
it affects equally Order, Theology, and the Canon. As regards Order the 
period was the shortest. Standardization had taken place by A. D. 180. As 

the Canon of the Apostolic books, the final determination did not take 
place till the fourth century. The same is true of the Creed. .. . In all three 
regions the process was similar. It might have been avoided, we may say, if 
our Lord had chosen, before He departed, to give the Church written books, to 
formulate a Creed, to give directions about the form of the ministry. He did 
none of these things. He left the Church to find its own way under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. ... We can find in the words and actions of 
apostles the just grounds for the claim later made (1) on behalf of the Nicene 
Creed, (2) on behalf of the unique and final authority assigned to the original 
Apostolic teaching (which is the basis on which the Canon rests), and (3) on 
behalf of the Episcopate; but the ‘ standardization’ did not take place till from 
one hundred to three hundred years after Pentecost. All the three standardi- 
sations are deliberate, and are intended to be final. All have equal authority. 
This is the point which was ably made and argued by Professor E. C. Moore, 
of Harvard University, in The New Testament in the Christian Church. 
Writing for the Protestant world in 1904 he says in effect—you can take your 
choice. You can accept the finality of Canon, Creed, or Episcopate, or you can 
reject it in favour of fluidity both of Faith and Order.” 5 


It is well for both Presbyterians and Episcopalians to remember 
that neither of them know for sure the early administration of 
the primitive church. In a profound spiritual sense, the successor 
of the Apostles is the New Testament itself. The great spiritual 
precipitate had been left in the minds of the Apostles by the direct 
impact of the Lord of Life itself. The ministry is in the Apostolic 
succession, but it is always the ministry plus the Bible, the 
ministry of the Word which is the major channel of spiritual 
grace. 

Toward the middle of the seventeenth century, the doctrine of 
Apostolic Succession was much to the forefront of Presbyterian 
thought. The real purpose in the discussion of Apostolic Suc- 
cession, the continuous spiritual stewardship which is precious to 
all Christians, lies basically in our concern to connect the - Church 
4 Streeter, B. H., The Primitive Church, p. 64. 
5 Burn-Murdoch, H., op. cit., pp. 26-27. ‘ 
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of the present day with the Church of the past, generation to gen- 
eration. To say that this can be done unmistakably through 
bishops back to the Apostles and to Our Lord is a historical pre- 
supposition which no man can either prove or successfully deny, 
_ Lord Balfour of Burleigh in 1911 attached the term perpetua 

successio presbyterorum to the efforts of seventeenth century 
Presbyterian scholars to work out a definite doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession for presbyters. But this seems to me to be a vain 
effort, in view of the fact that the early Presbyterian Church in 
Scotland repudiated the idea, although its later sons saw value in 
it, and attempted to possess themselves of it. 

A far more cogent argument for the validity of Presbyterian 
Orders, and for the assertion that they lie in the direct continual 
stewardship of the ministry, may be found in the statement of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Cuius potentia sacramentis visibilibus non alli- 
_— gatur: God is not bound. There is a huge company of mien and 

women of every age and clime who were never ordained by any 

church body, who nevertheless have been visited by what St. 
Thomas Aquinas called “an interior act of God,” and who were 
God’s true ministers and channels of His Grace. Deus non alli- 
gatur! The Lambeth Conferences of 1920 and 1930 recognize 
this undoubted fact in Christian history. “ We do not call in 
question the spiritual reality of the ministries now exercised in 
‘the non-episcopal communions . . .. These ministries have been 
manifestly blessed and owned by the Holy Spirit as effective 
means of grace.” 

The problems which loom before us as we negotiate toward unity 
are soluble. Clear heads in both communions can handle the ad- 
ministrative problems involved in the consolidation of home and 
foreign missions, of pensions, and of Christian education. The 
good manners, good will, love and faith in both groups can ad- 
just those matters dealing with taste in different forms of wor- 
ship in any given.community or united parish. Those familiar 
with one type may thus have preserved. for them all precious and 
familiar modes and acts of worship. — 

a Union would issue in the enrichment of both groups. If we 
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are _—_ to make large efforts toward a it 
would arouse us from that lethargy into which large bodies so 
easily fall. 

The maximum formula which so far as Presbyterians are con- 
cerned would lead to an immediate vote for consolidation, would 
be to grant a mutual recognition of Orders, even if the. Episco- 
palians could only go so far as to pronounce that our orders were 
“ valid but irregular.” Some of our own clergy insist on a true 
perpetual successio presbyterorum; others would take pride in 
insisting that a clean break was made with the ancient Church, 
as is described in the Presbyterian Buke of Discipline of 1560. 

Failing the ability of Episcopalians to grant a mutual recogni- 
tion of Orders, the Concordat or something like it could be em- 
ployed where that fact is insisted upon ; although this is less daring 
and in my view a less Christian measure. Many Presbyterian 
pastors would gladly give their lives to see union. They cannot 
honorably repudiate spiritual men who have assisted in their 
ordination by any form of re-ordination. Reconsecration of per- 
sonal life and recommissioning by presbyters and bishops together a 
would be acceptable to most Presbyterian clergymen. _ 

There is one painful matter which must be faced as we look 
forward to union, and that is that there probably will be a small 
group of die-hard Presbyterians who will not make the accom- 
modation for the sake of union. There will also be a group of 
Episcopalians who will not or can not see the validity of Presby- 
terian Orders and who therefore will not participate in union. 
Such need to remind themselves that, Apostolic Succession or no, 
Deus non alligatur. But the great rank and file of clergy and lay 
people of both churches will welcome this act of faith, knowing, in 
our troubled world, that unity among the faithful certainly lies 
within the mind of God, even if there be some areas which are 
nettlesome. 

As one sinner who has been ordained by presbyters to be a 
servant of the church, I hope and pray that those who have the 
power and authority will work diligently for union now. I can- 
not deny the validity of my Orders. But I am willing to be re- 
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consecrated by presbyters and a bishop; in fact, if it were possible, 
I wish a wise group could examine all the clergy and reconsecrate 
them from time to time. God knows we all need such reap- 
praisal. This particular problem will pass in a few decades when 
the present Presbyterian clergy are no longer living, for naturally 
all subsequent candidates from the time of union would be or- 
dained by bishops functioning—I should hope—with presbyters, 
The United Church of South India has taught us much at this 
point. 

No small matter should be allowed to stand in the way, no hard 
memory, no real or presumed slight, no lesser matters of taste, 
no supercilious judgments. We are face to face with a pagan 
world, and. what is worse, with indifference. We need to close 
the ranks and get down to our main task, the preaching of the 
gospel, the cure of souls, and the evangelization of our common 
life. The vast majority of our present adult members are in 
favor of union now. Jesus’ prayer “that they may all be one” 
we can help realize. We can give our children, not a tangled 
legacy of misunderstanding and extended delays, but a clarified 
and more effective church for their strength and healing. 

Not for the sake of economy in dollars, but for more effective 
deployment of our all too scanty servants; not just to prevent 
duplication on the mission field and in hundreds of over-churched 
communities; not to create a bigger membership and to assume 
power by sheer force of numbers, endowments and institutions; 
but to enter deeper into Christ’s own unifying spirit ; to deal more 
realistically and heroically with the world-wide mission of the 
church; to free ourselves from prejudice and self-indulgent snob- 
bery; for these reasons we need to enter into travail until some 
honorable solution is found that men will know lies within the _ 
will of God. . 
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EARLY PATRISTIC EVIDENCES FOR THESYNOPTIC 
CHRONOLOGY OF THE PASSION | 


By C. RICHARDSON 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


I 


In another article (Harvard Theological Review, July 1940) 
I have attempted to show that the Quartodeciman evidence 
cannot be legitimately used to defend the so-called Johannine 
chronology. On the contrary, the most reasonable inter- 
pretation of the documents points to the fact that the Quarto- 
deciman practice of celebrating Easter on Nisan 14 was based 
on the Synoptic dating of the Passion. Nisan 14 was chosen 
not because it was the date of the Crucifixion, but because 
on that day the Lord celebrated the first Christian Pasch in 
the institution of the Eucharist. It was to undermine the 
Quartodeciman case that the followers of the Western practice 
pressed the “Johannine” chronology. They seem to have 
made good use of John 18: 28—the only verse, incidentally, 
which clearly reflects a dating at variance with the Synoptic. 

I purpose here to examine some of the wider implications 
of this thesis. They concern the relation of the Johannine 
tradition in Asia to the so-called Johannine chronology, and 
they raise four vexed problems which have been endlessly 
discussed. 


(a) Does the theology of the Lamb of God necessarily imply _ 


the Johannine chronology? : 
(6) Can the Fourth Gospel be dissociated from the Johan- _ 
nine Tradition? 
(c) What were the views of the early Fathers on the passion 
chronology? 
(d) What was the date of the Last Supper? 
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_ passage very similar to that of Melito (Adv. Haer. 4.5.4). 


The Gospels as Historical Documents, Pt. I, p. 140. 
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II 
The first of these questions can be briefly answered. It 
centers around the fragments of Melito in Routh, Rel. Sacr, 
I, pp. 122-4. There Melito treats of the sacrifice of Isaac 
as the type of the Lamb of God, and from this it has been 
deduced (by Weitzel e¢ al.) that the author had in mind that 
Christ was the Paschal Lamb and that He suffered on Nisan 
14. Thus the Quartodeciman practice which Melito cham- 
pioned (H.E. 5.24.5) is inseparable from the Johannine chro- 
nology.. Now this surely is a non sequitur. The idea that 
Christ fulfilled the type of the Lamb of God—even the Paschal 
Lamb (which strangely enough was not a sacrifice for sin)}— 
was a commonplace of early Christian thought. It was based 
on Isa. 53 and I Cor. 5:7. That it did not necessitate the 
Johannine chronology is evident from Irenzus who has a 


Yet he distinctly affirms the Synoptic chronology in 2.22.3, 
where he says, ‘“‘ascendans in Hierosolyman et manducans 
pascha et sequenti die passus.’’ Thus the Synoptic chronology 
was not necessarily regarded as at variance with the theology 
III 
The dissociation of the Fourth Gospel from the Johannine 
Tradition was of course a main contention of the Tiibingen 
school, and they regarded the evidence of the Quartodeciman 
question as a firm support for their position. But it is quite 
untenable. For the very ‘‘ John” to whom Polycrates appeals 
is characterised by a phrase unique in the Fourth Gospel. 
He is ‘‘é éxi 7d ro} Kuplov avareciv” (H.E. 5.24.3). That 
Polycrates believed the author of the Fourth Gospel was a 
Quartodeciman, there can be no doubt.! Some other explana- 
tion of the relation of the Johannine chronology to the Johan- 
nine Tradition must be found than the facile but tenuous 
assumption that the Fourth Gospel did not belong to that 
tradition. 
1For the reflections of John’s Gospel in Melito’s fragments see Stanton, 
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Since we first hear of a Johannine chronology as part of the 
Western case against the Asiatics, it is conceivable that it was 
an interpretation of John’s Gospel that arose outside the 
Johannine Tradition. It seems to me at least a probability 
that within the tradition John’s dating was not taken literally. 
Perhaps he never intended it to be so. It may be that the 
Asiatics interpreted it as theology and not history. 

Certainly we know from Melito that they believed Christ 
fulfilled the type of the Lamb of God, and they probably 
regarded the Passion as a fulfilment of the Passover sacrifice. 
But was not this theology as likely to have developed if the 
Last Supper was a Passover, as it was if the Passion of the Lord 
had taken place during the hours when the lambs were being 
slain in the Temple? If the New Covenant could be regarded 
as fulfilled by anticipation at the Last Supper, could not the 
Paschal sacrifice also? Hence I submit that within the Johan- 
nine Tradition it was recognized that John was writing the- 
ology and not history. The chronological discrepancies in 
the Gospels were merely superficial: the real dating was the 
Synoptic; John had merely interpreted the death of Christ as 
that of the Lamb of God. 

This is admittedly pure conjecture—but so is every other 
| thesis. I can only substantiate my suggestion by the fact 

that the earliest attempts to date the Passion seem to reflect 
_ the Synoptic chronology, and this is the sole chronology that 
makes sense of the Quartodeciman fragments. 


inpertant passages in Fathers ? 
that bear directly on the problem of the Passion chronology. 
Only one (Iren. Adv. Haer. 2.22.3), however, is decisive. The 
language in the other cases is sufficiently vague to allow of 
_ diverse interpretations. The primary concern of three of 
‘these passages is prophetic, not chronological. Their main 
an point is that Christ fulfills the type of the Paschal Lamb. 
he * Justin, Trypho 111; Ireneus, Adv. Haer. 2.22.3; 4.10.1; Tertullian, Adv. Jud. 
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This is very important to bear in mind, because, in the cage 
of Irenzeus, where he is treating particularly of the chronology 
of our Lord’s life, he clearly follows the Synoptic reckoning 
(2.22.3). Further, the extent to which the Fathers allowed 
themselves liberty with history and interpretation in their 
excursions into prophecy, cautions us against a too minute 
exegesis of their words. Indeed, it would seem to me that 
the purpose of Justin, in Trypho 111, and of Irenzus, in Ad, 
Haer. 4.10.1, would have been sufficiently gained, had the 
Passion taken place any time during the Passover Festival. 
Moreover, it is highly questionable if any of these Fathers 
were conscious of a conflict in the chronology of the Gospels. 
The passages under consideration certainly do not betray 
any such awareness. 

The passage in Justin (Trypho 111) runs: “‘ For Christ was 
the Passover, he who was sacrificed later (torepov), as even 
Isaiah said, ‘He was brought as a sheep to slaughter.’ And 
it is written that on the day of the Passover (é jyépe rod racxa) 
you arrested him, and likewise you crucified him during the 
Passover (é& raécxa).”’ 

The problem centers around the exact sense of & jyépa rod 
xacxa, and one is inclined to think that Justin was less con- 
cerned about it than we are. All he intended to convey was 
that the Passion took place during the Passover, and so ful- 
filled the type. 

As far as the phrase goes, I think Hilgenfeld (Der Paschastreit 
der alten Kirche, pp. 205ff) has rightly conjectured that it is best 
interpreted to be in harmony with the Synoptic chronology. 
The reasons for this are twofold: 

(1) “The day of the Passover’’ must comprehend the actual 
Paschal Feast. It may be that it was roughly reckoned from 
the afternoon of Nisan 14* to the afternoon of the 15th: 
But in any case it cannot refer to Nisan 14 alone (in the 

? When preparations for the feast were made and it was customary to abstain 
from work. Cf. the Synoptic use of 4 xpaérp rar &fbuwv (Matt. 26: 17 and parallels) 


for the afternoon preceding the sundown when Nisan 15th began and when, in 
precise reckoning, the first day of Unleavened Bread commenced. 
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Jewish reckoning from sundown to sundown),*‘ else “‘the day | 
of the Passover”’ is distinguished by the fact that the Passover 
did not occur on it. The night, therefore, of the arrest of 
Jesus must have followed, not preceded, the Passover feast. 

(2) This is borne out by a passage from Eusebius. In his 
computations for Easter, Anatolius of Alexandria says that 
“the 14th day of the month, ye’ écrépay (at evening), is 
assigned as the day of the Passover” (H.E. 7.32.18). Thus 
the Passover evening is clearly reckoned as belonging to the 
14th day. 

The torepov might then be taken to imply the interval of 
time between Christ’s eating the Passover and His actual 
sacrifice, though it could well signify the long period, to which 
Irenzeus refers (Adv. Haer. 4.10.1), between the Mosaic legis- 
lation for the Passover and Christ’s fulfilment of the type. 

The passages in Irenzeus are Adv. Haer. 2.22.3 and 4.10.1. 
The first of them is of peculiar interest. It is devoted to the 
chronology of our Lord’s ministry. Against the Gnostic con- 
tention that this lasted but one year (a claim only in harmony 
with the Synoptics), Irenzeus adduces references from John 
to prove it extended over three. And in the midst of these 
Johannine citations, he says, ‘‘manducans pascha et sequenti 
die passus.’’ How little John’s Passion chronology had in- 
fluenced the Asiatic mind (H.E. 5.20.5) is here more than © 
evident. Even as a follower of the Western practice (H.E. 
5.24.11 probably after his removal to Gaul), Irenzeus does not 
seem to have been won from his original position. 

In 4.10.1 Irenzeus hints that racxa and wrécxew are related 
words, and proceeds to show that day, place and time of the 
Passion were predicted in Deut. 16: 5-6. It does not seem to 
have troubled him that our Lord ate the Passover before He 
suffered. Probably he never meditated on the implicit dis- 
crepancy in his chronology. Pascha meant to him, as a 
follower of the Western practice (H.E. 5.24.11), the celebra- 


‘That Justin is aware of this Jewish method of calculation is clear from 


Trypho 99. 
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. tion of the Passion and Resurrection at Easter; and as this 
date was regulated by Nisan 14, the whole prophecy seemed 
to fit. His irenic temperament, which led him to intervene 
in the Paschal controversy, seems to be reflected in his dating 
of the Passion. 

The final passage is in Tertullian, Adv. Jud. 10. Like 
Irenzus he relates racxa and récxew (passio); then, striking 
out on a more original line, he unites the prediction of Amos 
8:9-10 (LXX) with the legislation of Exodus 12.1-11, and 
regards both as fulfilled in the Passion. He then asserts that, 
just as the sons of Israel immolated a lamb at eventide (ad 
vesperam) and ate the sacrifice, the pascha azymorum, with 
bitterness, so the Jews slew Christ ‘‘ prima die azymorum.” 
This last phrase, if accurate, should signify Nisan 15, and 
imply the Synoptic chronology. Indeed, the very words 
themselves suggest the fact that he has the Matthean, or 
parallel, account of the Passion in mind. Similarly, he men- 
tions the darkness of Matt. 27:45, which is absent from 
John. This he relates to the citation from Amos, where it 
was predicted that the sun would set at midday. Further, 
this unnatural darkness at the Passion he takes as a fulfilment 
of the type of the Paschal Lamb slain at eventide. He never 
suggests that it was the custom to slay the lambs from noon 
to sunset in the Temple. 

Nevertheless, it is by no means certain exactly what date 
Tertullian has in mind. On the whole one is inclined to 
think that he was himself not particularly clear on the issue. 
But of one thing he is very sure—the Passion and the slaying 
of the Paschal lambs did not coincide in point of time. For 
he imagined that the latter occurred at sundown. It is this 
discrepancy which is the main point in his interpretation of 
| the prediction in Amos. The question then is, did Tertullian 
ane, _ think the Paschal lamb was slain on the evening before or 
after the Crucifixion? Both are possibilities, since the key 
phrase, prima die azymorum,' is open to a latitude of inter- 


«8 Gf. also a foregoing chapter (Adv. Jud. 8 fin.), where he fixes the Passion on 
-§ March 25th, “die prima asymorum, quo agnum acciderunt ad vesperam sicuts Moyse 
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pretation. Strictly speaking it should be from sundown Nisan _ 

14 to sundown Nisan 15. If this is what he means, then the E oe 
Passion followed after the Passover. But from Mark and 
Josephus (De Bell. Jud. 5.3.1) * we know that at least the 
afternoon preceding the Paschal feast was regarded, some- 
what loosely, as the first day of Unleavened Bread. If this 
reckoning is determinative for Tertullian, the Passion might 
have preceded the Passover. Finally, if he is calculating from 
midnight to midnight it certainly did precede it. The decision 
is therefore inconclusive, though I should incline to the first 
of these interpretations. In any case Tertullian probably took 
dies prima azymorum to mean the same thing as dies paschae. 
To him as a Westerner, this signified the Passion fast pre- 
ceding Easter Sunday’ (De Orat. 18), and hence without 
reflecting too closely on the discrepancies in the Gospel chro- 
nology, he might easily have regarded the prophecies in 
Exodus as exactly fulfilled in the Passion. 

It may well be that the Church was not fully aware of the 
apparent variance in the Gospel dating of the Passion till the 
days of the Paschal controversy. Even the Western practice 
does not seem to me necessarily to reflect the Johannine 
chronology. For though the Sunday was regulated by the 
Paschal full moon, this does not of itself indicate the belief 
that the Crucifixion coincided with it. If my interpretation 
is correct, the Johannine chronology only gained its impor- 
tance for the West as an astute attack upon the Quarto- 
deciman practice, though it was undoubtedly suggested by 
the theological equation of Christ with the Paschal Lamb. 
fuerat praeceptum.” The date is, of course, impossible, see Duchesne, Christian 
Worship, p. 263, n. 2. 

* Cf. also the equation of “the day of the 14th of the Passover,” with “the day 
when the people put away leaven,” in Polycrates, apud H.E. 5.24.6. Eusebius 
refers to the 14th day, “on which the Jews were commanded to sacrifice the 
lamb” (H.E. 5.23.1). 

1 Cf. De Jej. 14, where pascha is used as a general term for the same fast. In 


De Cor. Mil. 3, dies paschae seems to refer to Easter Sunday, though this has 
been disputed by Hugo Koch, Zeitschr. far. wissensch. Theol. 55, pp. 289ff. 
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_- In conclusion, I should like to make a few observations a 
ees cea concerning the date of the Last Supper. On my thesis the 
ea _ traditional chronology in the early Church was the Synoptic, 

and this lends weight to the belief that it was the original and 
correct one. Hence I must say something by way of defense, 
since there is a general assumption that John has purposely 
rectified the Synoptics on this score. The issue has been so 
frequently discussed that I would only indicate firstly that an 
increasingly convincing case is being made out for the Last 
Supper as a Passover; secondly, that there is good reason to 
believe that John’s chronology is not so clear and decisive as 
has been frequently maintained; and thirdly, that every at- 
tempt so far to explain the Last Supper as anything else than 
a Passover has not been conclusive. 

On the first point I would urge that both the earlier work of 
Billerbeck and Dalman,® and the more recent treatise of J. 
Jeremias,® have removed many of the old objections. The 
argument, for instance, regarding the use of &pros instead of 
&fvyza, has now been completely demolished (Jeremias, pp. 
27-30). 

Secondly, Torrey !° has rendered a service in bringing for- 
ward some Aramaic evidence to show that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel did not intend to indicate a chronology at 
variance with the Synoptic. All his points are not equally 
telling, and I certainly cannot follow him in his argument to 
explain away tva ¢&ywow 76 racxa (Jn. 18:28), which he takes 
to refer to the festal assembly of Nisan 15!" Nevertheless 
he has made a good case for Iapacxev} rod récxa as ‘‘ Friday of 
Passover Week,” and has cleared up the difficulty in 13:1. 
_ Jeremias (p. 35) has answered the objection that Mark 14:2 
_ betrays an inconsistency in the Synoptic dating, by showing 
| 8 Jesus-Jeshua, Eng. trans., S.P.C.K., 1929, pp. 86-184. 

* Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, 1935. 
10 “The Date of the Crucifixion according to the Fourth Gospel,” in J.B.L., 


Vol. 50, 1931, pp. 227-41. 
Jeremias also rejects it, pp. 38-9. 
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that the phrase & rj éoprj may well mean “‘in der Festmenge.”’ 
Further, he has adduced a number of points where John’s 
account of the Last Supper may reflect a Passover (p. 38). 
All in all, it may well be claimed that the insecurity of a clear 
and decisive Johannine chronology has been demonstrated, 
and it is evident that if the author of the Fourth Gospel was 
anxious to contradict and to correct the Synoptic account, he 
did it rather carelessly. This very uncertainty of John’s 
dating leads one to suggest that it was intentional. While 
not flatly contradicting the Synoptics, he hinted enough to 
gain his theological purpose. 

Thirdly, I would urge that if the Synoptics are in error 
they have committed a blunder of such magnitude, that we 
can only take refuge in Loisy’s complete skepticism regarding 
all the chronological notices of the Passion. Moreover, the 
veracity of the whole account of the institution of the Eu- 
charist is impugned, since the dating and the narrative are 
inextricably interwoven. For Mark certainly intended to 
describe the Last Supper as a Passover. 

On the other hand, the introduction of unobtrusive details 
(just the bare essentials necessary for his narrative)—such as 
the fact that the meal was held in Jerusalem, the use of the 
wine, the reclining, the interpretation of the symbols, the 
singing of the hymn—these all speak well for Mark’s historical 
veracity. The absence of any intruded elements, such as the 
Paschal Lamb, the bitter herbs, which are not directly related 
to the Institution, is equally noteworthy. 

Every attempt so far to explain the meal as other than a 
Passover has been far from conclusive. Burkitt well dis- 
missed Oesterley and Box’s famous theory of a Passover 
Kiddush, with the remark, ‘‘Kiddush immediately precedes 
the actual celebration of the day, e.g. Kiddush for Sabbath is 
done on what we call Friday evening, not 24 hours earlier” 
(J.T.S., Vol. 17, 1916, p. 294). The most recent interpreta- 
tion is that of a ‘‘Chaburah” meal (so Lietzmann, Messe und 
Herrenmahl, 1926, et al.). The idea was introduced by Oester- 
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ley and Box to buttress their case for the Kiddush (Jewish 
Background, p. 167). But while the latter has now fallen into 
disrepute, this remnant is all the more urgently pressed. 
Jeremias has well disposed of the theory (p. 20). There is 
not a shred of evidence to support Lietzmann’s contention 
that a ‘“‘Chaburah”’ held special meals ‘‘ wenn sie das Bediirfnis 
dazu empfanden"’ (Messe und Herrenmahl, p. 210). 

It appears, then, that the case against the Last Supper as 
a Passover is far from proven, and the early Patristic evidence 
lends support to the Synoptic chronology. st” 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN ETHICS AND ESCHA- 
TOLOGY IN THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS 


= By R. 


St. Mark’s Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


“Eschatology,” it appears, is still a word to conjure with. 
Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer seem to have left an in- 
delible mark on Christian scholarship with their interpretation of 
Jesus—the Jesus of the “ eschatological fixed idea.” Their es- 
chatological emphasis has been felt particularly in the field of 
ethics, and we now have various theories of “ interimsethik,” by 


_-—or more often, explained away—by His apocalyptic hopes. 
- Moreover, this eschatological explanation has been applied to the 
F early Church, which shared our Lord’s expectation of an early 


- Parousia and consummation of the world. The attitude ex- 


: pressed by St. Paul in I Cor. vii, where he argues that one should 


| — time is shortened,” is often used to explain the whole ethical out- 


_ look of the early patristic period. For example, Troeltsch says: 
_ “From this point of view it is easy to forecast what form the 
Christian attitude will take towards social problems which belong 
to an entirely different group of interests. These problems be- 
long to the world, and will perish with the world.” * Thus one 
frequently hears the Fathers’ lack of social concern, as exemplified 
in their indifference to the institution of slavery, or their tendency 


towards extreme asceticism, explained on the grounds that they 


believed in the near end of the world, and that all such worldly 
matters would soon be passing away. And so it is a common 
idea that not only the zeal and sense of urgency, but even the 


1E. Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, Vol. I, p. 58. 
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contents and differentia of the Fathers’ ethical teaching were dee __ 
termined by their eschatology. 

It must be admitted that such a theory has a good deal of at- 
tractiveness and plausibility to it, and it shall be our purpose in 
this paper so see if it is warranted by the facts. Without passing 
any preliminary judgment on Weiss’s and Schweitzer’s thesis in 
general, we shall investigate the writings of the ante-Nicene 
Fathers to see how, and to what extent, their ethics were in- 
fluenced by their eschatological hopes. At the same time, we shall 
bear in mind another eschatological interpretation which has 
gained some prominence, and which differs radically from what 
we might call the “‘ pure eschatology ” of Weiss and Schweitzer ;— 
namely, Professor C. H. Dodd’s theory of “ realized eschatology.” 
Can we find something akin to this “ realized eschatology” acting — 
as an ethical motivation in the Fathers? ? 

Before proceeding, something should be said of the duration of Rei 
the eschatological hopes in the early Church. The first generation — 
of Christians unanimously believed that with our Lord’s earthly _ fe 
life a new, and comparatively short, epoch in history had begun. 
They believed that He would come again from heaven within 
the lifetime of their generation, and that there would immediately _ eo 
follow a resurrection of the dead, a universal judgment, and the — 
assignment of rewards and punishments. While ror tp 


nearness of the end hung on with amazing cunndliy in spite a? ae 
the continued delay of the Parousia. Justin Martyr, mesavrd Bic 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, Cyprian, and even Lactantius and Eu- 
sebius, writing in the early decades of the fourth century, all in- 
sist that “the time is short,” and that the Parousia is very neat a 

2 For a good example of Weiss’s “ pure eschatology,” see J. Weiss, The His- cg f 
tory of Primitive Christianity, Vol. II, p. 594; also the striking passages from 
Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes translated in F. A. M. Spencer, The 
Theory of Christ’s Ethics, p. 32f. For a brief exposition of “realized eschatol- = 
ogy,” see C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments, pp. 208- 
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these hopes at a far too early date. See Troeltsch, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 113. 


at hand.* There is one exception to this main current of the es- 
chatological hope, and that is the Alexandrian school. Clement 
and Origen mark the reappearance of the Johannine tendency in 
eschatology—a tendency to interpret the Kingdom of God in a 
non-material and present sense, to look on the judgment as an 
individual reckoning at one’s natural death, and to think of 
Christ’s second coming as a spiritual coming in the heart. This 
tendency is sometimes described as a “ spiritualization,” although 
it is actually a form of “ realized eschatology.” However, this 
Alexandrian interpretation was quite unique, and while it later 
replaced the more literal, materialistic views, it seems to have had 
no influence outside of Alexandria until well on in the fourth cen- 
tury. Thus we can say that the nearness of the end remained a 
dominant belief, at least in the West, right up to the end of the 
ante-Nicene period.* 

We are now in a position to attack our main problem. In what 
sense can we say that these eschatological beliefs of the Fathers 
influenced their ethics? Can we find specific cases in their ethical 
teaching, similar to the passage in I Cor. vii, where we can say 
that the underlying and determining motive is the belief in the 
nearness of the end? Do we find it a determining factor in their 


general outlook on life in this world? We shall consider two 
main branches of their ethic: first, their attitude towards marriage 
celibacy; and secondly, their attitude towneds worldly occu- 
pations and institutions. 


I 


In the Apostolic Fathers we can already discern the note of as- 
ceticism creeping in. Not only are the excesses and immoralities 
of paganism looked on with horror, but among the faithful chas- 


Some of the more important passages expressing this belief are: Didache— 


he xvi. 1; Ignatius—Ad. Eph. xi. 1; Barnabas—xv, xxi. 3; Hermas—Vis. III. viii. 

_-9; Justin—Dial. 28; Irenaeus— III. xviii. 1; Tertullian—Ad. Nat. i. 1; Hip- 
_ polytus—Dan. IV. v. 6, IV. xviii, xix; Cyprian—Ad. Dem., 3, 4, 5; Lactantius 
Inst. vii. 15; Eusebius—Demon. I. 9, VI. xv. 280b. 


* Writers like Troeltsch, Wernle, and Bigelmair place the abandonment of 
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tity is highly esteemed, and celibacy is beginning to be looked on 
as a good thing in itself. “If any man is able in power to con- 


tinue in purity (i.e. celibacy),” writes Ignatius, “to the honor of _ 


the flesh of the Lord, let him continue so without boasting” (Ig. 
—Pol. v. 2. Cf. 1 Clem. xxxviii. 2). Yet, on the whole, the 
married life, and the procreation of children, is looked on as an 
honorable state, indeed, the normal one for a Christian. Clement 
of Rome upholds marriage as divinely ordained, and quotes the 
injunction to “ increase and multiply ” (1 Clem. xxxiii. 5f. Cf. 
Ig.—Phil. iv). But in none of the teachings on this subject in 
these early writings do we find this slight tendency to prefer 
celibacy linked up with the nearness of the end, and there is not 
the slightest trace of St. Paul’s idea that a family is a burden 
“ by reason of the distress that is upon us.” 

In the period of the earlier Apologists, “the most significant 
feature in the Christian thought of the time on the subject is the 
largely increased emphasis that is laid on the value and virtue of 
celibacy, virginity, and abstinence from sexual intercourse on the 
part of married persons.”* While this is very evident among 
the Gnostics and similar heretics, it is also found among the per- 


fectly orthodox (see Justin—Res. 3, 1 Apol. xv; Hermas—Sim. __ 
IX. xi; Acts of Paul and Thecla 5-16, Eusebius—Hist. IV. xxiii, 
6f). But in none of these passages can an eschatological motive _ 
be found : celibacy is preferred purely and simply because, as Athe- _ BY 
(Legat. xxxiii), 
However, in the Homily ascribed to Clement we find an exaltation _ 
of chastity definitely linked up with the hope of the Kingdom, and 


nagoras says, it “ brings one nearer to God” 


in a most interesting manner. The author quotes the saying at- 
tributed to our Lord in the “ Gospel according to the Egyptians 
about the relationship of the sexes in the Kingdom: 


the male with the female, neither male nor female.” 


nor female,’ this meaneth, that a brother seeing a sister should 


manne 't to - most useful and exhaustive guide to Patristic teaching. 


“Whentwo 
shall be one, and that which is without as that which is within, and 
And then 
he goes on to say: “ And ‘the male with the female, neither male 


°C. J. Cadoux, The Early Church and the World, p. 281%. I am greatly : 
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23; Eusebius—Hist. VII. viii. 1-5), although he holds that 
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think nothing about her as of a female, nor she think anything 
about him as of a male. If ye do these things, saith He, the 
kingdom of my Father shall come” (2 Clem. xii). The infer- 
ence here is clearly that by ascetic practices the Kingdom is has- 
tened, and that the coming of the Kingdom is somehow dependent 
on an anticipatory putting into practice of that life of absolute 
sexlessness which is characteristic of the Kingdom. Such an idea 
appears to be unique in this early literature, with the one excep- 
tion of a passage in Second Peter, which was written about the 
same time. Yet, in spite of the pronounced tendency to exalt 
celibacy even in this early period, marriage and family life are 
still considered legitimate and honorable (Diognetus-v. 6; Justin— 
1 Apol. xxix. 1; Athenag.—Legat. xxxiii, Res. xii). There is no 
hint that a family will be a burden in the approaching consumma- 
tion of the world. 

In the period of the great thinkers, from 180 to 250, asceticism 
in sexual matters is even more pronounced. Both Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, in saying that in the Kingdom “ they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage,” seem to imply that the 
division of the sexes even in this life is unnatural, and that we 
should here and now attempt to “ become perfect as our Father 
in heaven is perfect ” (Clem.—Paed. I. iv; Orig.—Cels. iv. 29). 
This idea is reminiscent of the passage in Second Clement noted 
above, in that it implies anticipating a condition of life that per- 
tains to the Kingdom; yet the motivation is not eschatological in 
the sense of hastening the Kingdom, or of preparing for the ap- 
proaching consummation. It is “ realized eschatology,” pure and 
simple, and in this sense their ethic is motivated eschatologically. 
Clement affirms his belief in the high callling of celibacy in other 
places (Strom. III. vii. 57; VII. xii. 66), and in this regard 
Origen is much more extreme (Cels. vii. 48; Hom. in Numbers 


‘a 


“ absolute chastity is a gift given by God, and not merely the fruit 


*2 Pet. iii. 11, 12. In the RV, an alternative translation of “earnestly de- 
siring” is “hastening,” and this is now preferred by most scholars. See Vin- 
cent, Word Studies in the New Testament, Vol. I, p. 707. 
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ao of training, but given by God with prayer,” and that it is by no 
_ means for all men (Comm. on Mt. III. 25). Moreover, it is per- 
fectly clear with Origen that the underlying motive is not escha- 
tological : “ But among Christians, those who maintain a perpetual 
__- virginity do so for no human honors, for no fee or reward, from 
no motive of vainglory ; but ‘ as they choose to retain God in their 
__ knowledge,’ they are preserved by God in a spirit well-pleasing to 
Him, and in the discharge of every duty, being filled with all 
fighteousness and goodness ” (Cels. vii. 48). 
: — With Tertullian we have an entirely different situation, for not 
only is he more rigorous in sexual matters than the Alexandrians, 
even in his pre-Montanist days, but there is an explicit eschatologi- 
_ cal motivation behind his teaching. Absolute chastity and celi- 
bacy are infinitely preferable to marriage, the essence of which is 
_ fornication (De ex. Cast. i, ix; Apol. ix; Pat. xi; Virg. x; Mare. 
I. xxix, V. xv). But in numerous passages he bases his pref- 
erence for celibacy and continence on his belief in the nearness of 
the end, stretching the Pauline argument to the limit. Why, he 
asks, are there so many among us who “ seal themselves up to 
- eunuchhood for the sake of the Kingdom of God? ”—* On ac- 
count of the straits of the times.” “ We are they,” he says, quot- 
ing St Paul, “ ‘upon whom the ends of the ages have met, having 
ended their course.’ We have been predestined by God, before 
the world was, to arise in the extreme end of the times. And so 
we are trained by God for the purpose of chastising, and, so to say, 
_ emasculating the world” (Cul. II. ix. Cf. Ux. I. 3; De ex. Cast. 
vi, ix; Monog. 3, 11, 14, 16; Res. 61). These new circumstances 
43 Bes the straits of the times ”—have likewise abrogated the law to 
_ “increase and multiply,” for children will be a burden in the com- 
ing distresses: “ For why did the Lord foretell a ‘ woe to them 
_ that are with child, and them that give suck,’ except because He 


children will be an inconvenience ” (Ux. I. v. Cf. Monog. 7; de 
Pud. 16). In this asceticism of Tertullian’s it is impossible to 
deny the eschatological motive. Nonetheless, it is highly ques- 

tionable that this was fundamental with him. His preference for 
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celibacy and continency over marriage appears to be based rather 
on a distrust of the flesh so deep-seated that he can say that mar- 
riage is nothing more than legalized fornication. Often one feels 
that his arguments about the “ straits of the times” are dragged 
in as an afterthought, or to cover his underlying motives, and 
that his beliefs would have been essentially the same had he 
thought the world would continue forever. 

Cyprian, too, prefers celibacy, and his praises and promises to 
those who have chosen virginity are extravagant indeed (Hab. 
Virg. esp. 3ff, 11, 18, 20-23; Test. iii. 32; Mort. 26; Laps. 2; 
Epistles li. 20, Lxviii. 7; Pont.—Vit. Cypr. 2). The reward of 
the virgins is and shall be great: “ You possess already in this 
world the glory of the resurrection. You pass through the world 
without the contagion of the world; in that you continue chaste 
and virgins, you are equal to the angels of God” (Hab. Virg. 
22). This is another case of “ realized eschatology,” for the 
“glory of the resurrection” is already realized, not merely an- 
ticipated. Cyprian nowhere openly impugns marriage, although 
he clearly infers that it is a lower state. In contrast to Ter- 
tullian, there is no hint of a strictly eschatological motive; although 
there is no doubt he thought the end was near. His motive is 
based on the purity demanded. by the Gospel: “‘ The first decree 
commanded to increase and multiply; the second enjoined con- 
tinency”” (Hab. Virg. 23). 

Hippolytus has practically nothing to say on the question of 
marriage and celibacy. The one relevant passage is where he 
condemns Pope Callistus for his relaxing of the marriage laws, 
permitting marriage for priests and even morganatic connections 
for women (Ref. IX. vii). Among minor writers of this time, 

- Minucius Felix and Novatian both show their esteem for con- 
tinency and celibacy (Minuc. xxxi. 5; Nov.-Trin. 29 fin, Bon. 
Pud. passim), but the eschatological reference is quite lacking. 

As we come to our final period, from 250 to 325, we find that 
asceticism in sexual matters is at its height. This can be seen 
Ee especially in the two epistles ‘‘ Concerning Virginity,” ascribed to 
| Clement, and the “ Banquet of the Ten Virgins” of Methodius. 
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| Inthe former, chastity i is reckoned essential to true holiness (i. 8), 
and Methodius, in the latter work, bestows such extravagant 
praises on virginity as this: “ Chastity is like a spring flower, al- 
ways softly exhaling immortality from its white petals ” (vii, 1). 
Lactantius and the author of the Clementine Homilies also show 
a strong preference for celibacy (Inst. VI. xxiii. 37-40; Clem. 
_ Hom. xiii. 21), although marriage is conceded by all to be neces- 
_ sary, if only as a safeguard against fornication: “ And let them 
_ inculcate marriage not only upon the young, but also upon those 
_ advanced in years, lest burning lust bring a plague upon the 
Church by reason of whoredom or adultery” (Clem. Hom. iii, 
_ 68). But in none of this teaching is there any eschatological 
reference. 
In Eusebius, we get both this same esteem of celibacy, and a 
recognition of the necessity of marriage (Mart. ix. 6; Demon. I. 
viii, III. v. 118c, vi. 126b, 129ab). But, unlike his contem- 
poraries, he brings in a definite eschatological motivation, and in 
a most startling way. In answering the question, “Why were 
they (the men of old) keenly concerned with marriage and repro- 
_ duction, while we to some extent disregard it?,” he says: “ They 
were anxious for the increase of their descendants, that men 
= multiply, that the human race might grow and flourish at 
that time, and reach its height; but these things are of little mo- 
- ment to us, who believe the world to be perishing and running 
_ down and reaching its last end, since it is expressly said that the 
_ gospel teaching will be at the door before the consummation of 
life, while a new creation and the birth of another age at no 
distant time is foretold.” He also gives another answer, closely 
related to this, and quotes I Cor. vii 29-35 (Demon. I. ix).’ 
 W. J. Ferrar, in Eusebius’ Proof of the Gospels, Vol. 1, p. 51n, comment- 
ing on this passage, says: “It is interesting to find the eschatological motive of 
I Cor. vii. 29 adduced as the justification for celibacy in the fourth century. It 
was no doubt a more potent factor in the rise of Egyptian monasticism than has 
- been recognized. Joined with the terror of the Decian Persecution, c. 250, and 
the pressure of taxation which drove men into, the desert, were the spiritual 


causes, among which were the sense of the small value of earthly things in the — 
face of the speedy coming of the end.” | 
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This is precisely the argument Tertullian used, when he said 
that the “ straits of the times ” had annulled the law to “ increase 
and multiply,” and there can be no denying either the presence or 
the genuineness of the eschatological motive in this passage in 
Eusebius. 

To sum up our findings on this subject of marriage and celi- 
bacy, we have found a strictly eschatological reference only in 
Tertullian and Eusebius. They seem to be unique cases, and to 
have had little or no effect on their contemporaries. This con- 
clusion is of course based merely on the silence of the other 
writers, and is subject to the limitations of all such judgments, but 
it is significant nonetheless. The idea of Tertullian and Eusebius 
that because “ the time is short ” we need no longer concern our- 
selves with raising families, could not have been a general one 
for the simple reason that nearly every other writer claims that 
the sole justification for marriage, and for sexual intercourse 
within marriage, is the procreation of children! (Diog. v. 6; 
Just.—1 Apol. xxix. 1; Athenag.—Res. 12; Clem.—Paed. II. x. 
91, 95; Clem. Hom. v. 25; Clem. Recog. vi. 12; Lact.—Inst. VI. 
xix. 6). The idea, found in the Homily ascribed to Clement, of 


unique. As for “ realized eschatology” as a motive, we have 
seen examples of this in Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and 
and it may have been e even more 

In the general subject of worldly occupations and institutions, 
the Fathers’ attitude towards the State and political life will be our 
major topic. Here there is such an immense amount of material, 
_. and so many passages expressing varied points of view, that we 
can only hope to cover the ground in very broad outline. From 
the earliest times we find a belief that the State in general, and 
the Roman Empire in particular, are inherently evil and controlled 
by demonic powers (Barn. iv. 4, 5; Just.—Dial. 31; Ter.—Idol. 
18; Orig —Hom. in Lk. 30; Minuc. xxxviii. 7; Hipp—Dan. II. 
iv. 2, IV. viii; Commod.—Carn. 585; Clem. Hom. iii. 24; Lact 


hastening the Kingdom by practicing absolute chastity, is likewise - 
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—lInst. V. v, vi; Arnob. i. 64). Yet, side by side with this view, 

there is also the recognition that the State is a necessary instity- 
tion, and is good and must be obeyed insofar as it carries out its 
+ - function of ordering and stabilizing society (Just—1 Apol. xii, 
1, xl 11-19, Dial. 13, 34, 118; Athenag.—Legat. 18). The 
downfall and destruction of the Roman Empire, and of states in 
general, was universally looked for all through this period, and 
speculations as to its end were usually couched in terms of the 
Antichrist and the apocalyptic imagery of Daniel (Barn. xii. 11; 
Just.—Dial. 31, 2; Iren. V. xxviii. 3; Ter—Apol. 20, Spect. 30, 
Scap. 2; Hipp.—Ant. 29; Commod.—Instr. i. 41; Lact.—Inst. 
VII. xv). But the question before us is, was this Christian an- 
tipathy for the State based on the belief that all governments and 
nations would soon perish in the coming consummation? We 
can best answer this by examining the teaching on questions which 
have to do with Christian participation in politics and other civil 
affairs. We find an almost unanimous disapproval of Christians 
participating in political and civil life, and a complete disavowal 
of ambition for any kind of secular power (Ig.—Rom. vi. 1; 
Diog. x. 5; Ter.—Apol. 38; Orig.—Cels. vii. 26; Cypr.—Dom. 
Orat. 13; Lact.—Inst. V. xxii. 14). The general attitude is 
summed up in the Epistle to Diognetus: “ They (the Christians) 
dwell in their own countries, but simply as sojourners. As citi- 
zens, they share in all things with others, and yet endure all things 
as foreigners. . . . They pass their days on earth, but they are 
citizens of heaven” (v. 9). Relatively late in our period there 
is evidence that some Christians were engaged in civil affairs, 
holding offices, but it was definitely looked on with disfavor and 
_ only grudgingly allowed. But what is the reason for this atti- 
tude? Was it that Christians did not want to entangle themselves 
in the affairs and responsibilities of a world that was soon to pass 
away? No, the Christian attitude was based on other grounds 
entirely, and Tertullian gives these grounds so explicitly and 
clearly that we shall quote him in detail. He tells of a dispute 
over this very question—whether a Christian might hold public 
office, as both Joseph and Daniel once did—and he concludes: 
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“ « ped so let us grant that it is possible for anyone to succeed in 
moving, in whatever office, under the mere name of the office, 
neither sacrificing nor lending his name to sacrifices; not farming 
out victims ; not assigning to others the care of temples; not look- 
ing after their tributes ; not giving spectacles at his own or at the 
public charge, nor presiding over the giving of them; making 
proclamation or edict for no solemnity; not even taking oaths: 
moreover (what comes under the head of power), neither sitting 
in judgment on any one’s life or character, for you might bear 
with his judging about money; neither condemning nor forecon- 
demning ; binding no one, imprisoning or torturing no one—if it 
is credible that all this is possible” (Idol. 17). Under such con- 
ditions, Tertullian is quite right in wondering if office-holding 
for a Christian is possible! This statement is all the more sig- 
nificant in that it comes from Tertullian, whom we should expect to 
find using the eschatological argument if anyone did, and yet 
there is not the slightest trace of it in any of his teaching on this 
subject. Nor is Tertullian alone in his views, and the reasons he 
gives for his disapproval of office-holding seem to have been 
shared by all the Fathers. The fear of idolatry, which pervaded 
the whole of civil life, was perhaps the primary reason, but an 
equally strong motive behind the Fathers’ aversion to public life 
was the fact that it implicated one either in the passing or carrying 
out of judgment on one’s fellows. This motive sprang straight 
from their understanding of the Gospels, and they felt it strongly, 
particularly when it came to punishment, bloodshed, or any kind 
of violence. Such a perfectionist attitude would naturally rule 
out practically every branch of public service, as well as the pro- 
fession of a soldier. (Cf. Athenag—Legat. 1, 11, 35; Ter.— 
Apol. 21; Statute 29, Egyptian Church Order; Orig.—Cels. vii. 
26; Lact.—Inst. V. xxii. 7.) But in and through all these 
reasons for non-participation in public life we find that funda- 
mental attitude of other-worldliness which Origen expresses so 
succinctly : “It is not for the purpose of escaping public duties that 
the Christians decline public offices, but that they may reserve 
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themselves for a diviner and more necessary service in the Church 
of God—for the salvation of men” (Cels. viii. 75). ‘ 

One other aspect of this attitude of the Christians to the State ; 
which is worth noting is submission to the laws of the State. vats e 


Christian principles. However short it might fall of Christian 
standards, they argued, the Roman Empire did maintain law and 
order, and that was good (Did. i. 4; I Cl. ix. 2; Ter.—Nat. i. 5; > 
Clem.—Strom. VII. i. 2; Orig —Commn. on Rom. xiii. la; 
calia II. xlvi. 1; Arnob. iv. 35; Lact.—Inst. V. xxii. 10, 16, XXiii, a 
5). This submission to the State and acceptance of the status — 
quo, it might be argued, was due to the fact that they all thought 
such worldly powers were to pass away so soon that there wasno 
use doing anything about it. However, there is absolutely no oy 
evidence for such an idea. Rather, the motive is that peace and _ 
order in society are good things in themselves, and that the State _ 
is necessary to maintain these. Speaking of Irenaeus, — aE 
tus, and Origen, Cadoux says: “‘ Nothing could be more explicit _ 
than their declarations as to the origin and purpose of civil gov. a . 
ernment. It is an institution ordained by God with the object of __ 
restraining, by means of coercion and penalty, the grosser forms ae . 
of human sin.” * : 
Thus it ought to be clear that in the Fathers’ attitude towards | 
the State the motivation lies on quite another plane than the es- 
chatological. Insofar as the State preserved law and order, it 
was good; insofar as it stood for pagan power, manifested pri- 
marily in idolatry and violence, it was evil, and the Christian 
should not implicate himself in its evil aspects by holding public 
office. Whenever the State demanded practices contrary to the — 
Christian conscience, it was to be resisted, for “ one must obey 
God rather than men.” (Cf. Orig.—Cels. viii. 26.) = 
Our two remaining topics, the early Christian attitude towards 
the institutions of property and slavery, can only be touched on 
very briefly. On the question of property we find, tts fi 


8 Cadoux, of. cit., pp. 378f. 
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mo this period, constantly reiterated warnings against the spiritual 
and moral dangers of worldly possessions, and a tendency to 
glorify the life of simplicity and poverty.° Generally, communis- 
tic theories of property prevailed among the Fathers (Did. iv. 9; 
Barn. xix. 8; Just—1 Apol. xiv. 2; Ter—Apol. 39; Cypr.—Op. 
El, 25), although in several of the writers (e.g., Tertullian and 
Justin) there is some inconsistency. Yet a few, notably Clement 
of Alexandria and Hermas, adopt a more individualistic view, and 
provide a relative justification for private property (Clem.—Quis 
Dives, Paed. II. xii; Herm.—Sim. II, IX. xxx. 5). Both Ire- 
naeus and Origen saw deeper into the problem of wealth than 
their contemporaries, and sensed that possessions inescapably im- 
plicated one in avarice and injustice.*° But in all this teaching is 
there observable any eschatological reference? Was this distrust 
and rejection of private property based on the belief in a “ speedy 
termination of this dispensation,” as Uhlhorn suggests?™ It 
would seem not, from the fact that two other motives are readily 
apparent in the Fathers’ teaching. The first is their unanimous 
contention that private property is an evil arising from man’s 
fallen state, and can be tolerated, if at all, only with a thorough- 
going practice of Christian charity.** This obviously has nothing 
_ to do with the imminence of the end. The second motive is one 
of pure otherworldliness, and a good example of this is found in 
_ Tatian: “I see that the same sun is for all, and one death for all, 
whether they live in pleasure or destitution. . . . The wealthiest 
_ die, and the beggars have the same limits to their life. The rich 
f ® See especially: Barn. xix. 6f; Pol. iv. 1; Did. iii. 5, xv. 1; 2 Cl. v 6f, vi. If; 
Just—1 Apol. xv. 1; Diog. x. 5; Iren. III. viii. 1, IV ii 4; Clem—Quis Dives. 
passim, Paed. II. iii. 38f, Strom. IV. vi. 30f£; Ter—Cul. i. 5f, Pat. 7, Marc. iv. 
15; Hipp—Dan. II. xxi. 2; Cypr.—Donat. 12, Hab. Virg. 7-11, Test. iii. 61; 
Orig.—Mart. 11, Cels. vii. 18, 21, 23; Minuc. xxxvi. 6; Clem. Recog, vii. 6; 
_ Arnob. ii. 41-3; Lact—Inst. VI. xxii; Eus——Demon. III. vi. 129. 

10 See Cadoux, of. cit., p. 449. 

_--—s« 48“ The more intently the eye was directed to another world and to a speedy 
termination of this dispensation, the more must the earth have appeared a 
; _ foreign country, and earthly property an uncertain possession”—G. Uhlhorn, 
Christian Charity in the Ancient Church, p.127, | 
12 See Troeltsch, op. cit., p. 116f. 
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DAVID R. COCHRAN 
lack many things, and are glorious only through the estimation 
they are held in; but the poor man, . . . seeking as he does only 
the things suited to his lot, more easily obtains his purpose. . , . 
Die to the world. . . . Live to God” (Tat. xi). This is a deep 
sense of the transitoriness and finitude of all things, but not of 
the near end of the world. This is “ You can’t take it with you,” 
or the Gospel idea, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth,” but it is not “ Brethren, the time is shortened.” There is, 
to be sure, one passage in Cyprian where the eschatological argu- 
ment is used. He points out that the accumulation of wealth is 
inconsistent with our prayers for the speedy coming of the King- 
dom, but he quickly adds that in riches “is the root of seducing 
evils, that deceive the blindness of the human mind by a hidden 
deception ” (Dom. Orat. 19, 20), and it is clear that this is his 
main motive. 
On the question of slavery we might expect to find some use of 
the eschatological argument, as it is definitely used by St. Paul, 
_ in his position that a slave should “abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called” (1 Cor. vii. 20).** The evidence for the 

_ position taken by the Fathers on slavery is clear: it was simply ac- 
: be along with most other social institutions, and the general 
attitude was that Christians should rectify its abuses by charity 
: zs love. All through this period Christians kept slaves, and 


- nobody thought. it wrong to do so. Manumission of slaves was 
- not urged as a duty, although there is evidence that it was some- 
times done, and the Apostolical Constitutions lists it as a work of 
— love (iv. 9). It was the opinion of some that slaves should be 
= so that they would remain under a proper moral and religious 
- influence. However, it is a striking and undeniable fact that, as 

Christians, slaves were on a par with their masters; the Church 
- made no distinctions, and even her offices were open to them. 
- Yet there is not the slightest trace of an eschatological motive. _ 
_ Slavery is accepted, not because the world and all its institutions 
18 Cf, Cadoux, op. cit., p. 133: “ The expectation of the Parousia would nat- 


urally tend to make the abolition of slavery a matter of comparative unim- 
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ETHICS AND ESCHATOLOGY 
are soon to pass away, but because all will receive the same reward 
if they use their calling well, in whatever station of life they may 
be. (Cf. Tat. xi.) The motive, where it can be discovered at 
all, is that same sense of otherworldliness we found in connection 
with property. 
Thus we are forced to conclude that the Fathers’ teaching on 
this subject of worldly institutions and occupations moved on 
quite a different plane from the eschatological hope. We have 
tried to distinguish between an eschatological outlook, dominated 
by the thought of the nearness of the end, and an outlook that is 
otherworldly in that it senses the transient and contingent nature 
I of created things. It is the latter attitude which motivates this 
teaching, and lies behind this apparent lack of concern for “ social 
problems * ; ”: the strictly eschatological motive, with the one excep- 

tion of the passage in Cyprian which we have noted, simply does 


We have endeavored to see if we could discover any relation 
between ethics and eschatology in the writings of the ante-Nicene 

Fathers. We have investigated two major fields in their ethical 

teaching—marriage and celibacy, and worldly occupations and 

institutions—and we have found, negatively, that with a few ex- 
- ceptions, the eschatological motive is absent; and positively, that 
the motivation is explicitly on quite other grounds. Christians 
_ showed a tendency, from earliest times, to exalt celibacy and to 
disparage family life because of an asceticism that was dualistic in 
its temper, and which was rooted in a deep distrust of the flesh. 
Christians disliked the State and civil life because of the idolatry, 
violence, and pagan immorality connected with them. They dis- 

dained worldly possessions because they distracted one from the 
ae service of God, and because they believed that property, originally 


intended for common use and enjoyment, had been corrupted by 
human sin and greed. They were complacent in the face of the 
inequality and injustice of such an institution as slavery because 
: " their eyes were turned away from earth to the glorious vision of 
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DAVID R. COCHRAN 


But what conclusions may legitimately be drawn from these 
findings? Certainly it would be unfair to say that there is no 
relation whatever between ethics and eschatology in the Fathers’ 
teaching. For one thing, the eschatological hope added an yr- 
gency and moral earnestness to their writings which is unmistak- 
: _ able. Their teachings were not “ comparable to the special regula- 
tions of war-time” in content, as Weiss said of the Gospel ethic, 
but they certainly were in spirit, and in this the eschatological hope 
was surely a major factor. Closely related to this spirit of ur- 
gency is the idea of rewards and punishments, which comes in 
very strongly in nearly all the Fathers. Heaven and hell were 
vivid realities simply because the judgment was felt to be so im- 
minent, and we can agree with Bishop Kirk when he says: “ The 
connexion between apocalyptic and the idea of recompense is far 
_ eloser than that between apocalyptic and asceticism.” * 

But perhaps it is possible to go further than this, and maintain 
that there is a much deeper connection between ethics and escha- 
tology than we have so far indicated. In this paper we have been 
- concerned only with the belief in the imminence of the end, and 
not with the eschatological programs in general. Likewise, we 
have been content to take the Fathers at their word, and have not 
_ attempted any drastic reading between the lines. Thus it might 
be claimed that the Fathers’ catastrophic eschatology was really the 
basic factor in their outlook on the world, but that they—being for 
the most part apologists—rationalized their true motives into ar- 
_ guments more palatable to the pagan mind (dualism, otherworldli- 
ness, fear of idolatry, etc.). For instance, L. P. Edwards holds 
that the primitive Christian preference for celibacy and chastity 
was, as with St Paul, Chiliastic in its motivation, but that it was 
gradually rationalized into pure asceticism which provided a much 
more favorable basis for expansion in the pagan environment.” 
However, it must be recognized that any such speculations as this 
must proceed on purely negative evidence, and must be based on 

14K. E. Kirk, The Vision of God, p.142n._ . 
15L, P. Edwards, The Transformation of Early Christianity from an Escha- 


tological to a Socialized Movement—a most interesting monograph on this whole 
subject. 
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the belief that one can ascertain, with some degree of accuracy, 
the psychological temper and rationalizations of an age long since 
past. With these limitations, therefore, a case can be made for a 
much stronger connection between ethics and eschatology than our 
evidence at first seems to warrant. 

Whatever position we may adopt, we should at least be wary of 
any too facile “ interimsethik ” theories when applied to the early 
Church. To say that the Fathers’ lack of social concern, for in- 
stance, is due to their eschatology is a dangerous oversimplifica- 
tion. Bishop Kirk is probably giving us a valuable hint when he 
says: “ It may in the end appear that asceticism, though not in it- 
self a necessary or actual development from apocalyptic, is indeed 
based upon a deep theological dualism whose importance is only 
emphasized (as Schweitzer suggests) by the fact that apocalyptic, 
embodying the same dualistic principle, is conjoined with it in the 
Gospels.” ** What he says of asceticism may be true of the rest 
of their teaching : their ethics are not a necessary or actual develop- 
ment from eschatology, but are definitely underlined and given a 
special character by the apocalyptic temper of the ante-Nicene 
period. 

16 Kirk, op. cit., p. 67. Bite 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE 


Philosophy of the State: Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association. Vol. XV. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America, 1939, pp. 291. $1.50. 


The contents of this volume fall into three sections. First, are 


~ meeting of the Association, held in Washington on December 28 
and 29, 1939. Then there are a dozen papers presented by the 
_ leaders of Round Table discussions, including one by Mortimer 
Adler on the problem: “In terms of what moral principle is de- 
mocracy the best government?”, which exhibits his customary 
_ keen and comprehensive analysis of the problem. While most of 
these discussions are on political problems, they also include papers 
on logic and science. Finally, there are three radio addresses, and 
_ reports of the business of the meeting. . 
_ This collection of contemporary writings on a variety of cur- 
rently crucial political and social problems represents a point of 
_ view unified by Christian philosophy, and, consequently, is worthy 
_ of earnest consideration by those of us who are trying to view 
these problems not only as intelligent men but also as Christians. 
In recent times, the general tendency toward specialization has 
made us lose sight of the proper relation between our theological 
principles and our principles of government. For example, the 
_ separation of church and state had a perfectly valid purpose, 
namely, to prevent the temporal, political power of church officers 
and organizations from encroaching on the sphere of human 
actions and aims which is properly the state’s domain. But there 
_ was another and almost disastrous consequence: political action 
became completely irreligious; the aims and means of political 
organizations and leaders are no longer measured by the standard 
_ of Christian values, but by the material and worldly standards of 
“political expediency.’ Finally, even many educated Christians 
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are no longer able to make clear connections between the revealed 
truths concerning man as a child of God and their relation to man 
as a rational member of society and the state. Just as many men 
relegate their religion to Sunday, and rigidly exclude it from any 
influence or guidance over their week-day business, so the teach- 
ings of Christianity are too often kept in a water-tight compart- 
ment and cut off from any connection with the principles of our 
social and political theory. But just as a man’s Christian life 
should permeate, quicken and direct all of his activities, so the 
Christian truths of eternal life should enlighten and guide our 
efforts to organize and govern our temporal life. Such is the 
general tendency that may be drawn from the philosophy of these 
papers, and therein lies their timely significance. 

A brief sketch of the highlights presented would include the 
following points. 

(1) The nature of man.—Man was created by God after His 
own image, and consequently his final destiny and happiness lie in 
a union with Him through love. His temporal nature is such 
that this early pilgrimage is best carried out in social contact with 
his fellow men. That is, man is by nature a social being, and the 
state has its basis in the essential nature of man, not in a historical 
or hypothetical social contract, which would make the state arti- 
ficial and merely conventional, rather than natural. This prin- 
ciple supplies the proper context for the discussion of contem- 
porary problems and directs its outcome. 

(2) The proper function and aim of the state-——The state can 
never be an end in itself, since man has a destiny which transcends 
all mundane civic affairs. But the state has a relative end, which 
in its turn may be a means to that destiny; and this is, as far as 
possible, to provide peace, order and justice, in the complete philo- 
sophical significance of these terms. In doing this, the state 
‘makes its contribution toward providing the proper environment 
| for its citizens in their pilgrimage to God. 

(3) The relation of the individual to the state-——The private 
interests of the individual should be subordinated to the common 
good at which the state aims (i.e. peace, order and justice) and 
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in this sense the individual is properly subject to the authority of 
the state. Yet, as we have seen, this common good is not a final 
end, but is itself subordinated to man’s personal, spiritual life and 
final union with God. 

There are two errors, one of deficiency and one of excess, which 
lie on either side of this proper ordering principle governing the 
relation of the individual to the state. On the one hand is liber- 
 tarianism (laissez-faire), where the state has the merely negative 
function of preventing individuals from interfering with each 
other in the pursuit of private interest, so that the state exists 
for the sake of private interest (usually of a few). On the other 
hand is totalitarianism, where private interest is subordinated to 
the common good; but this end is made absolute, and defined in 
terms of material success and increasing power, rather than being 
subordinated to the spiritual life which is ordained for man by 

God’s providence. | 
(4) The rights of the citizen —The well known words of the 
Declaration of Independence, setting forth man’s inalienable 
_ fights, may be given a Christian reading: “ we are given. Life, in 
_ order that we may freely pursue and attain everlasting Happi- 
ness.” Obviously, no state can justly deprive man of these rights, 
since they are ordained and conferred by a Power higher than 

_ that of any state. But if we have a right to this Happiness, then 
we also have a right to the means thereto; and these rights should 
a | = be inviolable by the state. Thus political truth has its roots 


in theological truth. God reveals Himself as one God and Creator 
of all men; this emphasizes their common origin, and is the 
_ foundation for the proposition that “ all men are created free and 
equal.” But God also reveals Himself as Person; this means that 
_ man attains personality insofar as he is an image of God, and 
emphasizes his personal dignity and value as an end worthy to be 
subserved by the aims and activities of the state. Finally, God 
reveals Himself as a Trinity of Persons, which is the perfect, 


a _ divine archetype of what a society of human persons should be. 
a (5) Successive historical lapses from this ideal_—Political his- 
i tory shows that these ideals and principles have been successively 
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rejected. First, man’s eternal life was ignored, and his earthly 
life made the supreme end, which resulted in the quasi deification 
of man that was attempted in the eighteenth century. Divine 
Sovereignty is denied and human sovereignty attempts to replace 


in terms of economic goods, with the result that politics becomes 
the handmaid of economics, free competition becomes the order 
of the day, and private interests are identified with personal rights, 
and made the supreme end. Competition passes over into con- 

flict, and the rational ideal of peace, order and justice is submerged ee a 


under the necessities of war, efficiency and force. Pad _ 
Lewis M. Hammonp. 
niversity of Virginia. ‘ ve 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By Suerman E. Jounson, 
Taye 


‘ge In a previous critical note, ATR XXI (1939) 205f, I attempted 
‘ date the A’ source of the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch during 

_ the siege of Jerusalem and to identify the twelve periods of woe 
in 27: 1-13. I believe that I now have a more satisfactory iden- 
tification for the first four. The first, “the beginnings of com- 
Brienne a probably refers to the whole series of events leading up 
to the Jewish war, especially the incident at Caesarea and Ges- 

sius Florus’ march on Jerusalem. If this be so, the statement in 
II Baruch 28: 1, “ for the measure and reckoning of that time are 
two parts of a week of seven weeks,” i.e. fourteen weeks, cannot 
be taken to refer to all twelve periods of woe but is simply a rough 
dating of the actual length of the siege. The second period, 
“ slayings of the great ones,” might refer to the activity of the 
_ Sicarii (BJ. ii. 13. 3 §254-7), though the chronological order 
seems to suggest a better situation in the story that Florus con- 
demned even Jews who were Roman citizens of equestrian rank 
to be flogged and crucified (ii. 14. 9 §308). The “ fall of many 
by death” (third period) is told by Josephus in the same section 
(§307) ; about 3,600 people were killed in the raid on the upper 
market place. The fourth period, “ sending of the sword,” would 
then refer, not to the arrival of Titus’ army, but to the legate 
Cestius’ brief siege of Jerusalem (ii. 19. 1-7 §513-539), or still 
more probably to the arrival of Vespasian’s army on Palestinian 
soil (iii. 1f, especially iii. 2. 4 §29-34). The remaining eight 
periods are to be identified as in the critical note referred to above. 
It should be noted that not only do II Baruch and Josephus (vi. 
5. 3 §290, 296-9) mention the eighth woe, “ multitude of spectres 
and attacks of the Shedim,” but a reference to the portents is 
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found also in Tacitus Hist. ‘V, 11-13. I am not so certain as 
before that the A* source is Christian, but the passage is striking 
as a witness to the fact that in 70 a.p. an eschatology very similar 
to that of the early Christians was still the living hope of people 
in Jerusalem. 

A further study of the apocalypse along these lines brings out 
some remarkable results. The short oracle A? (chh. 36-40) de- 
nounces the various deserters to the Romans (39: 5f)—perhaps 
the writer has Josephus himself in mind—and expects an earthly 
leader (John of Gischala or Simon?) to arise and put Titus to 
the sword. The author of A* (most of chh. 53-74), on the other 
hand, is not sympathetic to Eleazar, John and Simon; he is a true 
Pharisee. In the besiegers of the city he sees the instrument of 
the wrath of God. The B documents, as Charles recognizes, are 
written after the fall of the city. The first of these, B*, was 
written only very shortly after the city was taken. Messiah has 
not appeared as expected. There is therefore no mention of such 
a figure, only of good times coming, and emphasis on the Law as 
the sole means of salvation is now heightened. But it is still a ~~ ae 
hope of a this-worldly salvation, a hope that disappears in B* and — . 
B*, where disillusionment is complete. 

I hope before long to publish a study ofthe entire apocalypse, a 
giving my conclusions and reasons in greater detail, and showing in . 
how the Jews who underwent the siege shifted their hope from 
_ this world to the world to come and turned at last to the Law as 
___ Israel’s only hope. But perhaps I may be permitted at this time _ ~~ 
to point out the great significance of a contemporary source for a? 
the siege of Jerusalem which tallies with Josephus in so many 7 


details. S. E. J. 
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The Faith by ‘which the Church Lives. By Georgia Harkness. New York: 

Abingdon Press, 1940, pp. 6+ 161. $1.50. 

This book, which comprises the Mendenhall Lectures for 1940 given at De 
Pauw University, has for its purpose the attempt “to state in outline the basic 
and perennial and, therefore, the living convictions of the Christian Church” 
There are five chapters. The first, of an introductory character, vividly pictures 
the present world situation and the position of the Church in this crisis. The 
second chapter, “By What Authority,” concludes that “for our ultimate au- 
_ thority we must look to the mind of Christ,” for it is here only that we shall find 
“the index to the proper use of every other kind of Christian authority.” The 
“third chapter is a masterly exposition of how Jesus looked to the people of his 
times. “Faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour means faith in man and faith 

in God. As he is the supreme gift of God for our redemption, so is he the 

supreme challenge to us to become co-workers with God in the redemptive 
_ process.” Chapter four, “That they all may be one,” is a discussion of De- 
fv and Evangelism. The author distinguishes clearly and most sugges- 
tively between political and Christian democracy. “Any democracy that fails 
to make God the source of its moral life is sub-Christian. . . . Political de- 
mocracy as an existing system is neither Christian nor unchristian, but a rough 
approximation of an ethical ideal which in part has Christian roots.” The final 
chapter, “ God of Our Fathers,” considers the questions, Why have a God, and 
the Discovery of God. The book closes with a brief summary and author’s 

Credo. 

S. Kramer. 


2 Sr A Spanish Tudor: the Life of “ Bloody Mary.” By H. F. M. Prescott. New 
oo a York: Columbia University Press, 1940, pp. xv + 562. $5.00. 
ee ; The coming of Katherine of Aragon, in the opening year of the sixteenth 
be century, to be the bride of the sickly Prince Arthur, began a chain of circum- 
ria t stance heavy with consequence for England. That fatal Spanish alliance was 
ek to lead, within two generations, to the humiliating loss of Calais, held by the 
ae : English ever since Crécy. The sequel of that marriage was to bring about 
an 5 an ecclesiastical revolution which reached its pit of infamy under the able but 
a * conscienceless Northumberland. The Tudor daughter of that Spanish mother 
i a felt that she had been called of God and preserved in life to reverse every step 
en of this revolution—in vindication of her mother’s honor no less than in fidelity to 


her own deepest religious convictions. 

In the framework of biography Miss Prescott has given us a lively picture 
of those explosive times, combining the vividness of the historical novel with the 
objectivity and careful documentation of scientific historiography. As an ex- 
ample of her dramatic sense for detail we note an incident related on p. 327: 
how the Spanish ambassador sent Mary a French translation of Thucydides to 
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insinuate the expediency of her taking strong against that perpetual 
threat, the Lady Elizabeth. 

Perhaps only a woman's understanding could do full justice to a Queen so 
thoroughly feminine as Mary Tudor, with her pii&sion for clothes and jewelry, 
her maternal yearning—so cruelly thwarted—for offspring. It is safe to predict 
that this will long remain the outstanding book on its subject. 

Mary was a ruler without a spark of imagination or political finesse, but 
amply endowed with stubborn loyalty and courage—and with a candor unique 
among the Tudors. Once the jealousy of Boleyn and the bludgeoning of her 
father had brought her to a denial of her faith. The rest of her life was dedi- 
cated to acts of expiation for that brief apostasy. Since there were few among 
the heretical English she felt she could trust she placed undue confidence in 
Spanish counsellors hated by her subjects. This alone was enough to ruin all 
hope of success in her ecclesiastical reaction. 

Miss Prescott goes at some length into the problem of the persecutions which 
have given the Queen a bad repute by no means deserved. It has commonly 
been assumed, even by careful historians, that whereas Elizabeth executed 
Romanists as traitors threatening the security of the throne, Mary burned Re- 
formers out of sheer religious bigotry. Miss Prescott reminds us, however, 
that some of the Marian victims were not innocent of conspiracy against their 
sovereign and some were distilling deadly social poisons. She was called upon 
to rule in an environment of intrigue and fear that warped her naturally kindly 
disposition. Ultimately, of course, responsibility for the persecutions cannot 
be shifted to other shoulders. Even some of the Spaniards pointed out the 
unwisdom of extreme measures. But, tout comprendre c'est tout pardonner. 
In all history is there another such pathetic, thwarted figure as this drab Spanish 
Tudor—far more sinned against than sinning? Pathetic, likewise, is her doglike 
devotion to the father who had kicligd her and the husband who had deserted 
her. Miss Prescott has contrived to preserve for us all the pathos of that 
career of frustration. ay 

P. V. Norwoop. 


Die Bedeutung der Religions-Geschichte fiir die Theologie Rudolf Ottos. By 
Wilhelm Haubold. Leipzig: Leopold Klotz, 1940, pp. 116. RM. 3.38. 


The above designated work was presented to and accepted by the Philosophi- 
cal Faculty of Marburg University as a Graduation Thesis. The examiners 
were Professor Heiler, who had assigned the subject, and Professor Siegfried. 
The Preface, which states that on account of the summons to military service 
it was impossible to supervise the printing, is dated “at the Western Front, 
Christmas 1939.” 

The book is a study of Otto’s work in the field of the history of religion and 
of its influence upon his theological thinking. All of Otto’s writings, beginning 
with The View of the Holy Spirit in Luther (his first work after his Gottingen 
dissertation also on Luther) and ending with The Kingdom of God and the Son 
of Man, as well as what biographical material could be found, have been taken 
into account, and the work seems to represent a characteristically thorough piece 
of research. The whole also is well and logically ordered, and the writer is not 
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afraid of generalizations. His interest, as we should expect from the Marburg 
background, is equally scientific and constructive or theological. In Otto, we 
are made to feel, there was a perfect dovetailing and harmonious interaction of 
the two interests so often separated: the scientific-historical-objective and the 
theologico-religious-experiential. The result was an insight, a depth, and an 
achievement in each field which would otherwise have been impossible. 

The author begins with a discussion of Otto’s meeting with the history of 
f religion. From this we learn (a) that Otto studied Luther under a strong 
influence derived from Ritschl, and (6) that in wrestling with the problem of 
naturalistic and religious world-views (on which in 1904 he published a large 
work) he came to estimate highly the value of history for religion, passing in 
this respect from the influence of Fries to that of Schleiermacher. Also, al- 
though the biographical material is scanty, we are given several striking citations 
which indicate that Otto’s personal experience of religion in many lands affected 
his investigation and philosophy of religion. 

The second chapter is devoted to an account of Otto’s approach to the history 
of religion. It might be called and summarized as a religious approach in dis- 
tinction from a secular. Great weight is put upon the resultant new orientation 
and the formation of work in the history of religion controlled by it. 

We have next a consideration at some length of the step to Theology from the 
history of religion. The idea of the Holy is seen as a point of transition and a 
- bond uniting the two sciences. After analysing this central concept with some 
care, the author passes on to the two subjects: “Revelation and History of 
Salvation” and “Faith and Mysticism.” He rightly sees the essential inter- 
relation of these three circles of thought for Otto’s total position. Especially 
interesting is his comparison of mystical and believing piety. 

_ Our author is now ready, in the light of his researches, to summarize the sig- 
nificance of the history of religion for Otto’s theology. His special contentions 
are that “the history of religion is theological science” (special summary of 
reasons, pp. 66-7) and that it is seen from the standpoint of faith as a preparatory 
general revelation. Otto’s last book The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man 
is presented as a kind of touchstone illustrating and vindicating this view of his 
work as a whole. The study concludes with a summary examination of the 
precise relation of the history of religion and theology, of Christianity and the 
history of religion. Otto’s understanding of theology as the science of religion 
is stressed in an argument that appears somewhat circular, and as in The Holy 
the absoluteness of Christianity is held vindicated by the history of religion 
viewed as the long story of man’s divination of the objective Numinous. 

The bibliography, under the four heads of Otto’s Writings, Review of Otto's 
‘Works, Special Works on Otto, and General Literature, runs to 182 items and 
is surely definitive so far as the German language is concerned. The notes, 
principally citations and always succinct, are neatly tabulated at the end. There 
are 417 of them. Altogether Herr Haubold has done an admirable and im- 
pressive job. The thorough student of Otto will find his book tremendously 
_ valuable. I doubt however that it is in any way indispensable to an adequate 
knowledge of Otto’s distinctive contributions to the history and philosophy of 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Christianity Goes To Press. By E. J. Goodspeed. New York: Macmillan, 

1940, pp. 115. $1.50. 

This is the story of the Church’s effort to spread its message by books and 
covers the period from St. Mark’s Gospel up to last year. The New Testament 
was written to be read aloud ‘in meeting ’—some of the writers plainly say so— 
and this must have influenced both the number and form of the books published 
and may explain why the Christians adopted the codex rather than the roll 
almost from the beginning. The author might perhaps have considered this 
liturgical use of New Testament books more than he has done. His hypothesis 
of ‘Ephesians’ as a late written introduction to the collection of the letters of 
St. Paul is made a part of the story—naturally; but even ghose who do not yet 
accept this hypothesis will learn from this book with ease and interest how the 
Church has continuously functioned as a Society for the Promotion of Christian 


Knowledge—by books. 


An Introduction to the Episcopal Church. By J. B. Pemardin. New York: 

Morehouse-Gorham, 1940, pp. 116. 85 cents. > : 

This is the second edition of a book first published in 1935 and reviewed in the 
issue of July, 1936. Its price has been reduced and it one of the best 
of the small guides which have been issued for Confftmation candidates and 
others who desire to be informed church-people. % 


The Hebrew Moses: An Answer to Sigmund Fred@r By Trude Weiss Ros- 
marin. New York: The Jewish Book Club, 1939, pp. 64. $.60. 

The avowed purpose of this book is to answer Freud’s Moses and Monotheism. 
Why this rather silly, certainly unscholarly rediscovery of «many theories long 
discarded by serious students, as well as many others accepted and known by 
every student for a generation, should merit the dignity of a published reply 
nobody but the author and the Jewish Book Club seems to 7 

The venom of a certain amount of the material and ar, would indicate 
that somewhere Freud seems to have struck home. Te ain immediately 
apparent to this reviewer but it would seem to be connected with the author’s 
constant explanation of the writer of Moses and.Monotheism as motivated by a 
“Jewish Self-hatred,” or, in Freud’s own favorite phrase, g sort of racial 
“Inferiority Complex.” 

Unfortunately this is one of a series of books that is greafly to be deplored 
by those with the interest of the Jewish le at heart and with a sincere de- 
sire to help them. The immediate cry, for instance, is raised against Biblical 
Critics as motivated by Anti-Semiticisha « This is as good a time as any to 
answer “rubbish” to this charge. Thi#*reviewer knows a fair proportion of 
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such critics in this country and he has yet to find one not sincerely interested | 
in the subject matter and with a real regard for the race and religion that prow 
duced it. 
Some further charges are made that are equally distressing. For 

_ “Religious intolerance is definitely a Christian phenomenon—in antiquity pull 
ligious tolerance was the general rule, as may be seen from the many documensil 
that testify to the mutual respect of the ancient peoples for one another’s deities # 
(p. 17). Such a charge is not, of course, worthy of much attention but eae) 
only need turn to the Book of Acts, or, if this is not conclusive, to the Books fs 
Ezra and Nehemiah, Daniel and a few others to find sufficient answer, lo 
actual fact, religious persecution has always had a tendency to flare up when 
race, religion and nationality have been coupled into one triumvirate. 
A. D. Ay JR 


The Bible of the World. Edited by Robert O. Ballou. New York: Viking 
Press, 1939, pp. xxi + 1415. $5.00. 
Here gathered into one volume are extracts from the sacred writings of the . 

Hindu Scriptures, Buddhist, Confucianist, Taoist and Zoroastrian. In addition 

the greater half of the book is taken up with those of the Mohammedans and 

our own Old and New Testaments. q 
Arrangement of the “ Judeo-Christian Scriptures,” the work’s own title, #)) 

strictly the editor’s own. As in some other modern works, the “begats” ares 

all eliminated, with the exception of some of special significance, as are most) 
duplications. The Old Testament, in addition, is arranged as nearly on @ 
chronological basis as the editor finds possible and the New Testament is en 
titled “The Life and Acts of Jesus (compiled from the Four Gospels)” with 
not only a good translation of Acts but of most of the Epistles included alsa 

It may be said, indeed, that altogether too much of the Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment is added in proportion to the rest of the material. 

_ Some phases of the arrangement would seem to this reviewer a mistake | 

There are no chapter or verse numbers and even the psalms are thus made dif- | 

ficult of comparison. Parenthetically, the same criticism may be made in re) 

gard to the scriptures of other faiths, where the omission of reference is even 

more serious. 
Nevertheless, the work is one of great merit as to selection, format, ani 

general arrangement for popular use. Here are available, without hours of 

searching, most of the ingredients for an understanding of and, far more #7 

portant, a sympathy with the religious hopes and aspirations of most of OuF E 

A. D. 
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